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READING FOR TODAY 


A Rebuttal 
By John McGiffert } 


I 
PA tele case can be made for revising 


the list of books taught in many schools as 

literary classics; a still stronger plea should 
be entered for dynamic teaching of the books 
that survive such a revision; there are surely 
grounds, too, for urging more attention at the 
popular level to the most important facts and 
theories of modern science. But Mr. Thomp- 
son’s article called “Reading for Today,” in the 
February issue of the BuLLetIN, blasts “litera- 
ture” and exalts science in a way that can only 
obscure these genuine problems. I cannot recall 
in any other short essay so many unsupported 
generalizations, so many gratuitous assump- 
tions, so much dangerous ignorance. 

Mr. Thompson’s thinking may be a product 
of the strange reading-and-morality program he 
champions, for his own article is the perfect 
rebuttal to his argument. If his happened to bea 
lone voice crying in the wilderness, the opposi- 
tion could safely let the case rest. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Thompson is a member of a fairly large 
chorus. If we are to check the terrible trend 
toward materialism and standardization that has 
accompanied our enormous advances in science, 
we must meet every challenge to humane values 
specifically. And specifically, in the case of 
“Reading for Today,” means an attack para- 
graph by paragraph. 


II 


1. Mr. Thompson is no believer in either defi- 
nition or illustration. “A great deal of classical 
literature,” he says, “has little value for those 
who wish to be in tune with the modern world.” 
Point granted by any sensible teacher or reader. 
But before it can have any practical value, we 
must come to some agreement on what we mean 
by “classical” and even by “literature.” Mr. 
Thompson makes a few odd allusions (to be con- 
sidered later) to Shakespeare, the Bible, Dickens, 
and Scott, and lets it go at that. And is the sole 
aim of education to put people “‘in tune with the 
modern world”? Isn’t it equally important to 
try to modify a tune that strikes many of us as 
monotonous, vulgar, and harsh? A realization of 
individual human values through what many of 
us would call literature is one means of motivat- 


ing such an attempt. But, the argument con- 
tinues, “reading worthy to be called Literature 
of any kind means nothing to many young 
people and the wrong thing to many more.” 
What makes a book “worthy”? What is “the 
wrong thing’? Does literature mean nothing or 
the wrong thing because it is bad (as the article 
assumes), or because it is badly taught? We get 
no consideration of any of these questions. Mr. 
Thompson then says that the chasm between the 
scientist and the multitude must be bridged. 
Maybe so, but why? The proposition is not self- 
evident. “We shall not bridge it by bringing up, 
on the one hand, a race of illiterate mechanics, 
nor, on the other hand, a group of dreamy, un- 
mechanical literates, versed in the nineteenth 
century novel, but ignorant of the basis of 
modern life.” Well, has anyone ever tried to 
bridge it in this way? We are being spitted on 
the horns of a completely mythical dilemma. 
And notice that even in his first paragraph Mr. 
Thompson is assuming that a present-day advo- 
cate of literature is automatically dreamy, au- 
tomatically unmechanical, and automatically 
ignorant of the basis of modern life. ‘The 
struggles for a fuller life for peace will be won in 
the laboratories.” Fuller of what? Gadgets and 
physical comforts? That greatest peace of all, 
peace of mind, is not won in the laboratories. 
Although we have more laboratories today than 
ever before, there is evidence on all sides of in- 
creasing mental unrest. 


2. Mr. Thompson next minimizes the “Great 
Books,” giving the nod to those requiring hard 
thinking, but dismissing “literature” as in vo 
way capable of preparing the mind for any 
modern problem.” (Italics mine.) In the first 
place, the implication that “literature” (still 
undefined) does not require hard thinking gives 
Mr. Thompson away. It is a counterpart of his 
assumption that dreamy irrelevancy is the 
peculiar aura of literature. One can only con- 
clude (and his later references to Hamlet and 
David Copperfield tend to give weight to the con- 
clusion) that Mr. Thompson himself has never 
indulged in hard thinking in the field of his own 
special disapproval. Science has no option on all 
the difficult problems in the world. The causes 
and quality of Hamlet’s disillusionment; the 


1 Mr. McGiffert is head of the English Department, Millbrook School, Millbrook, N. Y. 
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strength and weakness of Raskolnikov’s theory 
of the extraordinary man; the emotional, intel- 
lectual, sensuous, and rhythmical factors that 
blend to produce Keats’ “Ode to the Nightin- 
gale” — these are tough subjects for analysis, 
and for a majority of students worth the trouble. 
Mr. Thompson contends that “the assumptions 
inherent in the literature of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century are obsolete for the majority 
of people, although there will always be scholars 
and persons of spiritual insight for whom the 
literature of any period will have meaning.” We 
can pass over this sudden exclusion of all cen- 
turies except the 18th and 19th. Since we are 
not told what any of these “obsolete” assump- 
tions are, we have a right to assume that they 
include, for example, the doctrine of the individ- 
ual’s responsibility for his own actions, the 
notion that tyranny is evil, the suspicion that 
human beings are often unjust and intolerant. 
One sentence later we find that these “scholars 
and persons of spiritual insight” can be lumped 
under the single epithet “intellectual.” Yet any 
English teacher who is not holding a job under 
false pretenses can cite cases of average C stu- 
dents who show astonishing flashes of scholarly- 
spiritual insight. One boy may suddenly see, 
with Shakespeare, that to consider all women 
vicious because one woman is corrupt may cause 
needless and terrible grief; another may learn 
from Dostoievski that intellectual brilliance does 
not insure moral superiority; still a third (more 
rarely) may discover in Keats a source of genuine 
pleasure — a contribution to a genuinely “fuller” 
life. Mr. Thompson concludes paragraph 2 with 
the observation that literature “‘provides an 
unbalanced and none too nourishing diet for the 
demands of twentieth century life.” Does he 
know of any educational dietician who pre- 
scribes literature as the sole staple? As Mark 
Van Doren has said, “One cannot be seriously 
interested in literature and remain purely liter- 
ary in interest.” 

3. One of Mr. Thompson’s troubles is that his 
approach to literature is that of the practical 
message-hunter. In this connection he quotes 
Henry V’s “Once more unto the breach, dear 
friends” as a good rallying cry for twentieth cen- 
tury warfare. I should hesitate to try it on any 
G.l. of his or my acquaintance. As for Mr. 


Thompson’s complaint that the humor of 4 
Midsummer Night's Dream falls flat today, I am 
quick to assent. Opinions on individual plays of 
course vary; but in spite of Mr. Thompson’s 
inference to the contrary, the belief that Shakes- 
peare was a god who could do no wrong has long 
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since passed into limbo. I suspect that only a 
few teachers still hold out for 4 Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 

4. “But the Bible-and-Shakespeare, you ob- 
ject, surely the Bible-and-Shakespeare are the 
foundations of character.”” No. Mr. Thompson, 
we don’t. Where do you find this hyphenation 
you deplore? And I think many of us do wel- 
come a modernized version of the Bible, even 
though we may still keep the belief that the reli- 
gious teaching is often enhanced rather than 
obscured by the beauty of Biblical language — 
which may be just as Biblical in the Jacobean 
English version as in the Hebrew. The fact that 
Somerset Maugham considers Biblical style a 
detriment in forming the style of well-known 
authors hardly seems relevant. After all, we 
have no right to expect that the great performer 
must necessarily be the great teacher. 

5. A belief in the value of literature is now 
assumed to be synonymous with “the pursuit of a 
vague culture.” President Conant is then at- 
tacked for his contention that mere facts are not 
useful. It is “certainly necessary,” Mr. Thomp- 
son says, for most of us to acquire more knowl- 
edge of scientific facts than we now have. He 
may be right — but I should like to know why. 
What is the “essential information,” and why 
should we be on the road to acquiring it by the 
time we are twelve years old? All he says is that 
if we don’t (unless we are “truly brilliant,” in 
which case we can safely be left to our own de- 
vices) we will become mere artisans, or ‘dreamers 
out of touch with reality.” That mythical 
dilemma again. 

6-7. Mr. Thompson now gives his prescrip- 
tion for salvation: three parts science to one part 
fiction — unless the fiction be “‘scientific.”” Ap- 
parently the term “literature” now excludes 
poetry, drama, and the essay. Current history 
(e. g., by Hersey and Adamic; about Ford and 
Pasteur) is extolled as valuable reading. It is 
pleasant, for once, to be able to express honest 
agreement. 

8. The author accuses those of us who can 
quote Hamlet of being unable to read a tempera- 
ture chart. Passing over the implication that the 
main aim of anyone who considers Ham/et worth 
studying is to be able to quote it, I think it fair to 
question the assumption that to be able to read a 
temperature chart is a necessary item in every 
educated man’s equipment. And a lot of people 
who read David Copperfield for pleasure and 
profit not only don’t care a nickel whether they 
can name all the characters, but can also put up 
a camphor closet — with or without a sheet of 





directions. Those who praise the excellence of 
Sir Walter Scott meet stiff opposition these days; 
Ivanhoe and The Talismen have long since been 
dropped from many school reading lists. Even 
the enthusiasts are not insisting, as Mr. Thomp- 
son seems to think they are, that Scott’s heroics 
rate a higher assessment than the exploits of the 
young men in Queens Die Proudly. A comparison 
between romantic fiction and current fact is 
futile anyway. Most teachers would probably 
be content to say that Queens Die Proudly is 
schoolboy literature of a modest but perfectly 
reputable type. 


9-10. “Reading for Today” now leaps to the 
unimpeachable position that “reality of action 
appeals and should appeal to the reader.” Mr. 
Thompson’s choice of examples, however, is un- 
fortunate. On this basis of reality he praises 
“Buck Rogers” because rocket ships may soon 
exist. All we need do is to suggest that, in “Buck 
Rogers” as in The Talisman, adult and even 
adolescent readers of literature may be interested 
less in the factual possibility of the action than in 
its probability in terms of the people who per- 
form it — when they do it, how they do it, and 
why. Popular Mechanics receives the next ac- 
colade. Apparently it was not enough for us to 
see Norman Bel Geddes’ Futurama at the 
World’s Fair; we would have been better pre- 
pared to meet the problems of modern life if we 
_ read about the thing in Popular Mechanics 

rst. 


11. Hogben, (Mathematics for the Millions), 
Buck Rogers, and Popular Mechanics, Mr. 
Thompson concedes, do not provide spiritual and 
ethical values. Get those, he says, in a neat 
package via a modernized Bible. Nothing could 
be further from my purpose than to discourage a 
direct study of Christ’s teachings. I am con- 
vinced, though, that the indirect exposure to 
similar values through imaginative literature can 
be a powerful supplement. For the skeptical or 
rebellious student who objects to straight ex- 
hortation it can be more than that. 


Ill 


I do not mean to impugn Mr. Thompson’s 
motives. He is all for reading that “influences 
character”; he knows that “intelligent citizen- 
ship requires informed intelligence.”” He wants 
children to learn to read easily and readily, to 
understand the meaning of the world about them, 
to sharpen their minds with accurate thinking. 
But a reading diet limited to scientific facts and 
theories, current history, and the comics may 


influence character in a superficial and intolerant 
way. Even the splendid precepts of a modern- 
ized Bible are unlikely to come alive without the 
positive and negative illustration that literature 
helps to provide. How is genuine, discriminating 
intelligence in the duties of day-to-day citizen- 
ship to be developed in Mr. Thompson’s inhu- 
mane program? What good is it for children to 
understand the world about them if they are 
denied the main sources of insight into an under- 
standing of the human beings who people that 
world? ‘Accurate thinking” would come to 
mean sheer memorization of eclantilie facts and 
moral maxims. It would tend to stifle original 
thought and discourage the spirit of skepticism 
and inquiry and change that has been responsible 
for almost all of human progress. 

Finally, Mr. Thompson misconstrues_ the 
whole function of literature. Its main purpose, 
it seems to me, is not to provide facts (as science 
provides them); it is not to tell us directly what 
is good and bad (as religion tells us). I believe 
that the function of literature is to give enjoy- 
ment and understanding of the whole vast poten- 
tial of human life, intellectual, emotional, physi- 
cal, and imaginative; good and bad; past and 
present. It is to add to our pleasure, to sharpen 
our perceptions, to broaden our sympathies. 
There should be no idolatry of books because 
they are old. Books should be tested in terms of 
what they can say to us now. But now more than 
ever we need to listen to what the best literature 
of our own or any age has to say. “Reading for 
Today” must contain richer ingredients than 
Mr. Thompson’s formula calls for. 








1949 JUNIOR AND SENIOR LISTS OF 
CURRENT BOOKS READY SOON 


Sample copies of the new Booklists (junior and 
senior lists of current books in many fields) will 
soon be sent to all member schools. Please see that 
these Lists are brought to the attention of the vari- 
ous departments in your school (English, Social 
Studies, Science, Art, Religion, etc.). 

Expressly designed to appeal to boys and girls 
in independent schools, the Booklists are attrac- 
tively bound in colored covers and contain short 
critical reviews of the new books. Prices are kept 
low to encourage schools to place copies in the 
hands of the pupils themselves. 

Use the 1949 Booklists with your own lists of 
required summer reading. 


Price to members: 20 cents per copy. 
Price to non-members: 25 cents per copy. 
Mailing costs are additional. 
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ARE ATHLETIC PROGRAMS FOR 


SPECTATORS? 


By Robert K. Duer ! 


I 


T the lowest verbal level of the abstraction 
ladder is John Prep School, schoolboy in 
need of physical development. At the top 

of the same ladder is Athletic Program, system 
devised to supply that need for all John Prep 
Schools. Somewhere in the progression from the 
bottom of the ladder to the top come games, 
team games, inter-school games, so-called “var- 
sity” games, “traditional rivalry” games. As 
soon as the game rung is inserted into the ladder, 
the need for John’s moral development asserts 
itself. Consequently, a concept which aimed 
originally at making John merely strong and 
healthy must now aim at making John also 
honorable and persevering. The objective, how- 
ever, of the top rung of the ladder is still the de- 
velopment of John Prep School, participant. Is 
that objective to be colored by the hecklings of 
Pete Prep School, non-participant? 


I should like to submit that Mr. Lamborn has 
affixed a misleading title to his article in the 
January issue of this publication.2. Perhaps, the 
dissertation should have been headed: “Why Do 
the Stands Get Out of Hand?” or “What Can We 
Do About Inter-School Spectator Rivalries?” I 
agree with much of what he says concerning the 
deplorable conditions which seem to be gaining 
momentum in some cheering sections; yet I can- 
not believe that such conditions are motivated 
by the athletic programs or that the athletic de- 
partments should assume the responsibility for 
rectifying the situation. My concern arises from 
the fact that Mr. Lamborn purports to be exam- 
ining athletic programs, yet in only two instances 
does he cite examples which affect the players; all 
the rest are indictments against the spectators. 
In its simplest form, the athletic department aims 
at the development of the participant, as pointed 
out above. Mr. Lamborn seems tacitly to agree 
with this position when he quotes the ‘“Mac- 
Arthur-conceived legend” and goes on to admit 
that “Educators have generally attributed to 
athletics values for character training which are 
as broad as those which MacArthur attributes 
to it for military training.” 





II 


One of the most outstanding recent examples 
of the never-say-die spirit which is engendered in 
the character of the true competitor was dis- 
played in the Rose Bowl game by Ed Tunnicliff 
of Northwestern. Twice crippled, once by a 
childhood accident and once by battle wounds, 
the 150-pound halfback refused to succumb to 
either handicap and became an outstanding foot- 
ball player. In making the winning touchdown 
for his team, he carried a much heavier opponent 
over the goal from the five-yard line. 

But this is the story-book example, the 
Sunday punch. What about the Johnny Prep 
Schools who come and go each year? In twenty 
years as player or coach I have seen them indoc- 
trinated with all the character-building princi- 
ples: no slugging; no abusive language; if you 
can’t smile, skin your teeth; keep giving, even 
after it hurts; you’re never licked until the last 
gun is fired; murder the other guy (by fair 
methods), then pick him up when he’s down; 
don’t dispute the official’s decision (get your 
captain to have it explained); ignore abusive 
language from opponents or the stands; give the 
other team a cheer at the end of the game (win, 
lose, or draw); and I have seen these principles 
adhered to. One will readily admit that it is 
easier to be sportsmanlike on a winning team. 
Our teams have been up and down, yet the viola- 
tions of the principles of good sportsmanship 
have been individual and infrequent, never team- 
wide and recurring. 

That such indoctrination has prospered and 
borne fruit, not only in prep schools but also in 
high schools and colleges, was loudly acclaimed 
by the military training instructors in World War 
II. One of their major problems in training 
troops for combat was the overcoming of the 
spirit of sportsmanship and fair play so thor- 
oughly ingrained in the boys they had to train. 
The instructors found it difficult to teach hitting 
below the belt, hard to put across the idea that 
an enemy’s plea for water was to be answered by 
a bullet or a bayonet. They did not, however, 
find it difficult to stimulate unit (team) morale 


1 Mr. Duer is a member of the English Department at Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Illinois. 
*“Do Our Athletic Programs Build Character?” by Robert C. Lamborn, Assistant Headmaster, McDonogh School, McDonogh, Md. 
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when the objective was physical competition. 
The obstacle course was a race between platoons; 
the forced march was an endurance contest be- 
tween companies. 

The soldier plays the game according to his 
own code of unethical ethics. Is his performance 
to be assessed with penalties for the actions of 
non-combatants? Are the Trojan heroes to be 
condemned for the meddlings of the Olympians? 
Is the glory of the Israelite army bedimmed by 
the unorthodox hospitality of Jael? Is the bril- 
liance of the Confederates’ struggle against over- 
whelming odds dulled by the perfidy of the 
blockade runners? 


III 


One significant example from schoolboy ath- 
letics: Because of unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, our hockey team has played only three 
games this season. In each ol dame three games 
the minor penalties imposed on doth teams have 
been three — a total of nine minor penalties for 
some ninety players during approximately 135 
minutes of play. In every case there arose in the 
mind of the observer a reasonable doubt whether 
the foul committed was intentional or accidental, 
whether the penalized player deliberately tried to 
foul his opponent or whether he did so because of 
excessive zeal and lack of skill. 





It is generally conceded that ice hockey is the 
fastest, most exciting (to players and spectators 
alike), and most dangerous of the contact sports. 
One may also generally concede that the average 
schoolboy sees mostly the professional teams as 
examples of perfection in the game. Ergo: be- 
cause the nature of the sport is itself more con- 
ducive to unsportsmanlike conduct and because 
the perfectionists of the game have tended to 
capitalize commercially on its unsportsmanlike 
aspects, the prep school team which plays hard 
to win without resorting to “poor sportsmanship, 
dishonesty, deviousness . . .” is irrefutable proof 
that our athletic programs do build character — 
in the players. 


Are we to curtail inter-school activities as a 
part of our athletic programs because the non- 
athletes have missed somewhere along the way 
the training in sportsmanship which the players 
have received? I do not imply that Mr. Lam- 
born advocates curtailment of inter-school con- 
tests as a solution to the problem; however, such 
a procedure is an inescapable conclusion to con- 
tinued riots by the spectators. I think that the 
McDonough-Gilman trophy and reciprocation of 
speakers at athletic assemblies is an admirable 
idea; but more must be done by administrators 
outside the athletic departments so that athletic 
programs per se will not be condemned. 








NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


The member schools have elected the following 
officers to the Executive Committee: 
Recording Secretary (for a term of three years): 
Frank S. Somerby, The Buckley School, 
New York City 
Representative-at-Large (for a term of two years): 
Clemewell Lay, Co-Headmistress, Emma 


Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 














PRIZE CONTEST 


The Editors of the BuLiteTiIn have been de- 
lighted by the response to the prize contest which 
ended February 15. Many articles were received, 
some of which have appeared in earlier issues. 
Some are published in this issue, while others will 
appear in May or will be held over until November. 

The winners of the two prizes (one for the best 
article of general interest and the other for the 
best article in a subject field) will be announced in 
the BuLLeTIN for ie. 





























year begins on March first. 











Membership in the Secondary Education Board is open to any bona fide 
school, elementary or secondary. Annual dues are fifty dollars, and the fiscal 
Schools in the far west are eligible for associate 
membership, for which the dues are twenty-five dollars. Application blanks may 


be secured from the Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, Mass. 
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THE PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
CASE 


By Humphrey L. G. Fry! 


I 


N an excellent article in the January issue of 
the BuLtetin, describing the work of the 
National Council of Independent Schools, 

Wilson Parkhill quotes Herbert Smith, his prede- 
cessor as Chairman of that organization, on the 
dangers of state control over private education: 


With all the good will in the world, large organiza- 
tions cannot avoid bureaucracy. For example, con- 
sider the recent and, on the whole, enlightened legis- 
lation in Pennsylvania requiring independent schools 
to be 7 by the State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. It was stated that this proposal would not 
curb experimentation — “Any school desiring to ex- 
periment may describe its experiment in detail and in 
advance, submit the proposal to the State Commis- 
sioner and secure his approval.” Can good will be 
more wrong-headed? ‘The essence of experiment is 
that it does what is contrary to the accepted dogma. 
Can anyone imagine a State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion granting approval to the experiments of Felix 
Adler or Francis Parker? If liberty of thought is to 
survive in this country, education just as much 
as religion or the press must not become a state 
monopoly. 

Ever since John Marshall’s verdict in the 
famous Dartmouth College case, the law has re- 
sisted the encroachments of the state upon _pri- 
vate education, but it takes more than a Su- 
preme Court decision to discourage a good legis- 
lative encroacher. Such a creature, even when 
motivated by wrong-headed good will, is first 
and foremost a bureaucrat, itching to wrap his 
tentacles around free institutions. He is an ex- 
pert at concealing his motives, and the enlight- 
ened legislation with which Mr. Smith charit- 
ably credits him is too often hidden under a 
bushel of camouflage. The only defense against 
him is constant vigilance and a determination to 
— in the old phrase — resist the beginnings. 

One of the few private schools that had the 
gumption to resist the beginnings was the Packer 
Collegiate Institute, which in January, 1948, be- 
fore the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York challenged on constitutional 
grounds the validity of a paragraph of section 
3210 of the New York State Education Law. 
(This section had been amended in 1947, though 
not materially to this case.) There was no dis- 
pute as to the facts. The Packer Institute was 


incorporated by a special act in 1853, “for the 
purpose of establishing, maintaining and con- 
ducting a seminary of learning for the education 
of females.” It is situated in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and its classes run from nursery to junior col- 
lege. It is non-sectarian and is not maintained 
by the public school authorities or by an estab- 
lished religious group (though it holds a daily 
morning chapel service). It is a non-profit in- 
stitution managed by a Board of Trustees. 


The paragraph in section 3210 complained 
of relates to the registration of private schools, 
and it may be remarked at once that had Packer 
chosen to register it could have fulfilled all the 
requirements of the section. A few tiresome 
forms to fill out, and the payment of $25, re- 
newable every two years, would have established 
it in good standing with the State. But Packer 
found these pinpricks objectionable on principle. 
It also found objectionable on principle the dele- 
gation of authority which under the Constitu- 
tion should reside in the legislature to a Com- 
missioner of Education advised by a Board of 
Regents. More particularly it found objection- 
able certain regulations adopted by the Com- 
missioner with the approval of his Board, espe- 
a the following, which may be paraphrased 
thus: 


1. The Commissioner is to be the sole judge of the 
eligibility for registration of a school. 


2. The program and curriculum shall meet stand- 
ards established by the Commissioner. [This is 
indeed loaded with dynamite!] 


3. The financial resources of the school must be ade- 
quate to maintain an approved educational pro- 
gram. 

4. The qualifications of the teaching staff must be 
substantially equivalent to public school standing. 
[The Commissioner, of course, decides what is 
“substantially equivalent,” as well as every other 
point in his program.] 

5. Opportunities for parent education as may be 
necessary to make the program effective for chil- 
dren shall be provided. 


6. Public schools and schools established by recog- 
nized religious groups are to be exempt from regis- 
tration. 


7. Only registered schools may use the word “‘school”’ 
or “kindergarten” in advertising. 


1 Mr. Fry is a member of the faculty of St. Bernard’s School, New York City. 
[8] 





It was further objected that the statute requir- 
ing registration was enacted without legislative 
hearings or debate. With regard to the discrim- 
ination against non-sectarian private schools im- 
plicit in Point 6, it may be remarked that there 
are more than one hundred religious groups in 
the State of New York, any one of which could 
presumably organize a private school without 
registering. 


I] 


It may appear on the surface that these regu- 
lations are in the public interest and, if admin- 
istered with discretion, harmless enough. Such 
indeed was the opinion of the Appellate Court, 
whose judgment may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 


All schools are “affected with a public inter- 
est” and as such may be regulated by the state 
legislature under its police power. Such regula- 
tion may include safety appliances, sanitary con- 
veniences, hours of training or study, minimum 
scholastic or training standards, and qualifica- 
tions for teachers. The regulations in question 
were not arbitrary or unreasonable, and the fact 
that the statute was enacted without legislative 
hearings or debates does not affect its validity. 
A legislative act does not discriminate against 
one class simply because it does not embrace all 
classes, and the present statute does not dis- 
criminate against non-sectarian schools in favor 
of sectarian schools, since a factual distinction 
does exist. The amount of discretion delegated 
to officials was reasonable and thus did not vio- 
late the constitutional mandate that legislative 
power is to be vested in the Senate and Assembly. 


Once again, how reasonable all this sounds, 
and how in keeping with the trend of the times! 
A paternal state, delegating its authority to a 
benevolent Commissioner and his Board of Re- 
gents, is to protect an innocent and gullible 
public from educational cranks, fanatics, and 
possibly a few plain scoundrels! But what if 
the Commissioner turns tyrant or bigot? If we 
could always count on the best, there would be 
no need of constitutional safeguards, and the 
policeman would soon be out of a job. It is the 
cynical but salutary function of the law to antici- 
pate the worst. 


Nothing daunted by losing the first round, 
Packer took its case to the New York State 
Court of Appeals, where it was reinforced 
by the Guild of Independent Schools, acting as 
Amicus Curiae in favor of reversal. As counsel 
for the Guild, Paxton Blair, citing such varied 
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authorities as the late Alfred Smith, Robert I. 
Gannon, the late A. N. Whitehead, Lewis Mum- 
ford, John Dewey, and many others, sought to 
show that both scholars and the public had 
always encouraged diversity of views and ex- 
perimentation in education, and that the “chal- 
lenged statute impaired freedom of thought and 
expression in violation of constitutional guaran- 
tees.”” His arguments fell under five heads: 


1. The Right to experiment is essential in the field of 
education. 
The statute contains the germs of an “enforced 
uniformity” and its constitutionality is to be 
tested “‘not by what has been done under it, but 
by what may, by its authority, be done.” 


nN 


Uniformity of curriculum, accompanied by coercion, 
is unconstitutional. 


3. There has never been, and there cannot ever be, 
uniformity of outlook even as to the aim of education. 


4. Curriculum content may lawfully vary from school 
to school. To withhold registration where the cur- 
riculum departs from a fixed pattern is to reduce to 
a shadow the right of parents to send their children 
to private schools. 

At Sarah Lawrence College, “pupils capable of 
seeing any merit in the study of Latin are ‘as 
scarce ... as a bustle.” On the other hand, 
Dorothy Sayers, in Unpopular Opinions (London, 
1946), writes: “But the wisdom of modern educa- 
tors has freed our children from the shackles of a 
classical training, and this is about as sensible as 
freeing young draughtsmen from the study of 
anatomy. The result in either case is the same: 
a drawing and an English alike spineless, nerve- 
less, slack-sinewed, ugly, lumpy and meaningless.” 


5. The Court below erred in declaring that the State had 

the same right to regulate private schools as to regu- 
late public utilities. 
“Patrons of utilities are not interested in any- 
thing but the general quality of service and its 
cost,’ but “compulsory unification of opinion 
achieves only the unanimity of the graveyard.” 
[Quoted from a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in West Virginia State Board of 
Education v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 624 (1943).] 


Mr. Blair concluded with something of a 
forensic flourish. “Better the mad yearning and 
tragedy of growth through imperfection than the 
serene stagnation of the ideal.” [C. B. Tinker, 
Essays in Retrospect (Yale University Press, 


1948)}. 


H. Gardner Ingraham, of McLanahan, Mer- 
ritt and Ingraham, then took up the cudgels di- 
rectly on behalf of Packer, likewise marshalling 
his arguments under five points: 


Point I established the proper standing of 
Packer to contest the constitutionality of the 
statute and regulations. 








Point II, which contained the meat of the 
whole case, ran as follows: The statute and 
regulations are unconstitutional in that they 
deprive school owners, parents, teachers, chil- 
dren and others of liberty, and citizens of 
privileges and immunities, secured by the 
Fourteenth Amendment and by the principles 
of the First Amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution, and of rights and liberty secured by 
Sections I and 6 of Article I of the New York 
Constitution; and in that, thereby and other- 
wise, they threaten to deprive Packer and others 
of property in violation of the due process 
clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment and said 
Section 6. 


There is no need to follow the legal argument 
in detail. Mr. Ingraham maintained that the 
statute and the decision of the lower court were 
of unprecedented scope and hence pregnant with 
danger. ‘The constitutional validity of a law 
is to be tested, not by what has been done under 
it, but by what may, by its authority, be done.” 
Again: “The constitutional protection of the 
Bill of Rights is not to be evaded by classifying 
with business callings an activity whose sole 
purpose is the dissemination of ideas,” for “the 
First Amendment gives freedom of mind the 
same security as freedom of conscience.” 

Point III dealt with discrimination against 
non-sectarian schools; Point IV with the threat 
to deprive Packer of its property in violation of 
the due process clauses of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution and Article I, 
Section 6 of the New York Constitution; and 
Point V complained that the Statute contains no 
provisions for notice, hearing, findings, argument, 
or review. 

The New York State Court of Appeals con- 
sisted of Chief Justice Loughran and Justices 
Lewis, Desmond, Thacher, Dye, and Fuld. 
Justice Desmond delivered judgment in favor of 
Packer, with no dissenting opinions. The 
grounds for the Court’s decision were virtually 
confined to the question of unlawful delegation 
of legislative power. To quote from the record: 


The provision in section 3210 of the Education 
Law that no person, other than the public school 
authorities or an established religious group, shall 
maintain a nursery school or kindergarten or elemen- 
tary school unless the school is registered under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Board von which are 
required by the statute to be complied with before a 
certificate of registration shall be issued, with no 
standards, limitations or tests prescribed in the 
statute, by which the qualifications of the schools are 
to be measured, nor any specification therein of what 


the subject matter of the regulations is to be, is an 
attempted delegation of legislative power, in viola- 
tion of the New York Constitution, and is invalid. 
Private schools have a constitutional right to exist, 
and parents have a constitutional right to send their 
children to such schools. The Legislature has a 
limited right, under the police power, to regulate such 
schools in the public interest, but it may not give 
public officials an unlimited and undefined power to 
make regulations and to grant licenses to schools 
which conform, and to refuse licenses to schools 
which do not conform with such regulations. 


III 


So far, so good. Packer has vindicated the 
rights of private schools to resist the inroads of 
the bureaucrats. But what if Albany legislators 
draft a new law with more “precise standards, 
limitations, and tests,” in which there is no un- 
lawful delegation of authority? Regulations 
drawn up by a legislative body could be just as 
odious as those drawn up by a Commissioner 
and his Board of Regents. And meanwhile, 
despite the Packer decision, the private schools 
of New York continue to comply with the regu- 
lations, a violation of which is — or at least was 
— punishable criminally by fine or imprison- 
ment. We have scotched the snake, not killed 
it, and the price of freedom is still eternal 
vigilance. 

Note: Since the above article was written, an Act to 
amend the education law, in relation to the registration 
of nursery schools, kindergartens, and elementary schools 
has been introduced as a bill in the senate at Albany. 
The proposed amendment is an attempt to circumvent 
the decision in the Packer Case, which was unfortunately 
confined to the question of unlawful delegation of 
authority by the legislature to the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation. The regulations of the Commissioner, so po- 
tentially dangerous to the existence of free institutions, 
would be embodied in the law itself and so evade the 
Packer decision. 

The Commissioner of Education would, however, 
still have the widest discretion in promulgating the law, 
and he would be the sole judge of whether or not the 
program of a given private school met the standards 
established for public schools of similar grades, and 
whether or not the teachers and directors held qualifica- 
tions equivalent to those required under the education 
law of teachers and directors in public schools. 


— H. L. G. F. 








REMEMBER THESE DATES! 


The twenty-fourth Annual Conference of the 
Secondary Education Board will be held at the 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., on Friday and 
Saturday, February;24_ and ;25, :1950. Remember 
these dates! 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


Kenneth C. Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut 


One of the guests at a recent meeting of the Public Relations Committee was Paul B. Blanshard, Jr., director 
of public relations at the George School, Pennsylvania. As a result of some discussion about the role of the teacher 
in public relations, I asked him to write an article for us about this important phase of the school’s relations with 


THE TEACHER IN SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


its various publics. 


RE we giving due thought to the place of 
the teacher in our school’s public relations 
program? 

By definition, public relations is a broad field 
of effort in which we seek to influence favorably 
the several publics to which an independent 
school is responsible. Roughly, these publics 
are alumni, parents, friends, faculty members, 
and students. 

Our faculty members teach students who, 
later on, become alumni. They become ac- 
quainted with parents, more so in the independ- 
ent than in the public school field. The teach- 
ers, by their community relationships, also have 
a great opportunity to win outside friends for 
any school. 

Because of these broad contacts, the teach- 
ers are, I believe, the most important single 
public to influence and work with in any success- 
ful program of school public relations. 

“Oh,” you might say, “but our teachers are 
terribly busy now. They don’t have time even 
to get acquainted with public relations work, 
much less take part in it.” 

On the surface, that’s true. The responsi- 
bilities of a teacher, especially in a boarding 
school, are heavy. 


But, if we look at the whole picture of inde- 
pendent school education, perhaps there are 
compelling reasons why it behooves each school 
to inform about and enlist in its P.R. program 
just as many far-sighted teachers as possible. 
Perhaps, also, it will pay teachers to share in 
P.R. activities. 

There seem to be big developments brewing 
in the future of this country’s education. 

Official statistics show that by 1956-57 we 
can expect something like a 23 percent jump 
(over today) in the number of students attend- 
ing American schools and colleges. 

Federal aid to education, anticipated soon, 
will take care of much of the public school 
growth to meet this enrollment boom. The in- 
dependent schools will need contributions from 
an ever-increasing number of supporters if they 


are to keep their facilities commensurate with 
their own greater educational responsibility. 

Then too, the social changes wrought by 
the past several decades have enabled more 
families to think in terms of independent school 
training for their children. At the same time, 
public information about education in general 
has made people more particular. They need 
to be shown why an independent school educa- 
tion such as we can provide would be better for 
their child. 

In other words, I believe we can no longer 
coast on our individual reputations as independ- 
ent schools. We have, I think, an ever-growing 
obligation to explain our case singly and collec- 
tively. The world outside our pretty and often 
isolated campuses is turning away from the 
qualitative approach we make to things educa- 
tional and political. 

In spite of our many personal activities 
within our own schools, it behooves us to stand 
up for the fine things we have so carefully es- 
tablished. The most effective medium for this 
championing of the independent school cause is, 
I feel, a well organized P.R. program. The 
most important public of and participant in this 
program is the teacher. 

All right, how can we interest our teachers 
in public relations, and how can we stimulate 
them to participate in this work? 

A few thoughts might include: 1. giving them 
full knowledge of all administrative actions; 2. 
setting up a faculty public relations council to 
give advice on all external school dealings; 3. 
publishing a “‘house organ” itemizing in a chatty 
way current faculty and employee doings and 
explaining, in the light of public relations, offi- 
cial administrative policies; 4. stimulating 
teacher articles for educational journals; 5. fos- 
tering a faculty speakers’ bureau, with members 
available to community groups; and 6. estab- 
lishing a school research center for data compiled 
by teachers who have polled their students on 
pertinent questions. 


Now these actions require, quite obviously, 
considerable time and energy on the part of 
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both the teachers and the person responsible for 
the school’s P.R. work. I er aa however, that 
accomplishment of these actions might pay rich 
dividends for many independent schools in the 
years ahead. 


Looking more closely at the six items, above, 
I should say that item one might be labelled 
simply: “Keep official secrets to a minimum and 
pass on everything possible to everyone.” It is 
far better, from a P.R. viewpoint, to explain too 
much than too little. 


Going on: a faculty public relations council 
might be made up of half a dozen key represent- 
atives of the faculty who had their hands on the 
pulse of school life. By cooperation of the 
teachers and administration in P.R. discussions, 
the best interests of the whole school should be 
served. 

As for item three, a house organ — even a 
mimeographed newsletter — can boost morale, 
inform where information makes friends, and tie 
the school family closer together. Do you have 
any official way of linking administrators, in- 
structors, and employees? 


Magazine articles, section four, take time. 
But the experience of organizing thoughts and 
presenting them attractively is beneficial to 
everyone. Publication of articles in professional 
journals, of which there are many listed in public 
library indexes, boosts a teacher’s prestige, helps 
the school as well. And, surprisingly enough, 


there’s plenty of room in the educational maga- 
zine field for more contributed articles. 

Examining the fifth suggestion, a faculty 
speakers’ bureau, I believe, we could do the same 
informally at our different schools merely by 
drawing up a list of those who have previously 
spoken afield. By making inquiries, we should 
be able to stimulate interest in talks (in a 
teacher’s own specialty) to different civic groups. 
Isn’t there a club in your area which would be 
delighted to hear a capable lecturer talk on for- 
eign affairs, contemporary art, etc.? 

The sixth idea came to me from a George 
School teacher: set up research polls by which a 
few teachers would be invited to ask their stu- 
dents, through questionnaires, certain questions 
on leading topics of the day. Take the resulting 
data, boil it down, and use it for publicity or 
otherwise. The measurement of student opinion 
is a vast potential for spreading the school’s name 
afar and building extensive good will. 

These, then, are just a few ways in which we 
might be developing better public relations with 
our individual faculties. They represent, further, 
ways by which teachers at George School, as well 
as all other schools, can be invited to share in our 
P.R. programs in the important years ahead. 

If we are vot giving due thought to the place 
of the teacher in our school’s public relations 
program, isn’t it time that we did? 


— Pau B. Biansuarp, Jr. 





Editor’s Comment 


Speaking of teachers, I wonder if we are giv- 
ing new teachers the proper orientation in the 
public relations problems of the independent 
schools, to say nothing of the particular problems 
of the school for which they are going to work. I 
wonder also how many schools make any at- 
tempt, prior to the opening of school, to indoc- 
trinate new teachers with the history, philosophy, 
and spirit of the school. I fear that all this is left 
for the bewildered individual to assimilate when 
he arrives On campus as a stranger — a stranger 
who is beset by so many details, regulations, and 
new faces that he has little time to think beyond 
the immediate necessity of adjusting himself to a 
new life or to a new career, if he has never before 
taught. 


As administrators we are, perhaps, largely to 
blame for the lack of faculty appreciation of the 
importance of public relations. Why can’t we 
have a handbook for new teachers as well as one 


for new students? It need not be elaborate. A 
few mimeographed pages bound together in a 
manila folder would serve the purpose. For best 
results such a folder should be sent to new faculty 
and staff members shortly after they have been 
engaged. At the latest, it should be in their pos- 
session well in advance of their arrival on the 
campus. 


What should such a folder contain? The fol- 
lowing topics are being considered here at Taft 
as a table of contents: 1. History of the school; 
2. Educational aims and academic standards; 
3. School relations with parents, alumni, and 
students; 4. The school in the community; 
5. Educational public relations; and 6. How the 
teacher can aid the school in its own public 
relations program. 


The mere presentation of such material will 
not suffice. New teachers should be given oppor- 
tunities to talk over these matters with the ad- 
ministration, or with someone who has been 
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charged with such a program, after school has 
opened and life within it has become somewhat 
more ordered. 


Community Relations 


Inspiring indeed was the Public Relations 
Workshop held Saturday, March 5, at the SEB’s 
23rd annual conference in New York. The three 
topics, “News Publicity,” “Relations with Public 
Schools,” and “Campus Public Relations,” gave 
those attending another all-round view of public 
relations. It will be remembered that this was 
the second time that public relations has been on 
the Conference agenda. The first meeting, in 
1947, was planned to give those attending a 
rather elementary understanding of the import- 
ance of the work, and it highlighted several fields 
in which schools could take definite action to 
improve relations with their publics. 

A report of this meeting will be published in 
the Secondary Education Board’s Annual Re- 
port, to be issued in May. The following brief 
comments do not constitute a report. 

Independently, the three speakers at this 
workshop seemed to stress community relations 
as one of the most vital factors in our public rela- 
tions program. Dr. Burton P. Fowler!, talking on 
“News Publicity,”’ emphasized the fact that pub- 
licity should not be the aim of a P.R. program but 
the medium through which the public may learn 
about the real educational work and community 
spirit of the independent schools today. He 
spoke of the cooperative efforts of Philadelphia 
schools in their advertising and in their coopera- 
tion with community agents in presenting ‘‘Ger- 
mantown Week” and ““The Junior Town Meeting 
of the Air.” 

Cornelius Boocock? of Rutgers University 
spoke of our relations with the public schools. 
He recommended three fields in which we could 
maintain contact with the public schools and 
through which we could show public school offi- 
cials the importance of the independent schools 
in the country’s educational system. The three 
methods he mentioned were: 1. through enroll- 
ments; 2. through study of credits and academic 
standards; and 3. through athletics. 

“Campus Relations,” by Earl Leinbach3, al- 
though starting with campus problems, naturally 
spread to include the relations of the school with 
the town. He had prepared for the audience a list 
of activities actually being carried on by inde- 


1 Principal of Germantown Friends School, Germantown, Pa. 
2 Dean of Men, Rutgers University. 


3 Assistant Headmaster of The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 


pendent schools of all types. I am reprinting it 
here, as I feel it is something that should be 
studied by all schools. 

The importance of community relations was 
also brought to the fore in the results of the recent 
questionnaire on public relations. “How can we 
develop community relations?” was one of the 
questions most frequently asked by schools that 
returned the questionnaires. Furthermore, in 
answer to the question, “What suggestions do 
you have for correcting misconceptions that 
harm the independent schools,” the most fre- 
quent suggestion was cooperation with the com- 
munity and with public school officials. Thus it 
is evident that development of community spirit 
is considered of prime importance in our public 
relations work. It is likewise the one field in 
which help is desired by the schools. We hope 
that the following list prepared by Mr. Leinbach 
will be of service. Remember that this section of 
the BULLETIN is eager to print news of your 
public relations practices. Whatever you are 
doing, although it seems trivial to you, may help 
some other school to solve a problem. 


Campus Public Relations 


This list of public relations activities enumer- 
ates many of the practices now used in our 
schools. It is not all-inclusive and does not imply 
that there is any school which incorporates all 
these activities in its public relations program. 
The scope of public relations is so broad that any 
program adopted by a school must depend on 
that school’s evaluation of the role that such a 
program can play in the furtherance of the 
school’s fundamental philosophy and objectives, 
and also on the school’s ability to carry out these 
various activities successfully. 


Faculty 
1. A Public Relations Council 
mittee 


or Com- 


A committee of three to ten faculty members 
who meet regularly to evaluate, initiate, and 
correlate all public relations in terms of their 
school’s particular needs, usually directed by 
the public relations chairman. 


2. Speaker’s Bureau 


Organization of faculty members willing and 
qualified to speak on various topics, schedule 
speaking dates. Several schools prepare 
pamphlets outlining the qualifications of the 
speakers and the scope of their topics. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Acceptance of and participation in civic 
responsibilities, teacher organizations, 
educational meetings. 


Faculty Meetings 
Many schools are broadening the scope of 
faculty meetings to include talks by, and dis- 
cussion with, educational experts in such 
fields as vocational guidance, adolescent and 
educational psychology, professional growth 
of faculty, testing programs, etc. 


Faculty and Morale 
A number of schools have a series of meetings 
designed to develop faculty unity and an 
awareness of their importance in a public re- 
lations program. 


Publication of a Calendar of Events 
Time schedules vary from weekly to monthly 
publications, but all are designed to improve 
attendance and participation. 


Trustees Meetings 


Publication of Articles 
Several schools compile a list of educational 
magazines which encourage authorship by 
faculty members. 


Chapel Talks 


Provide an excellent opportunity for faculty 
members to identify themselves publicly 
with the philosophy and objectives of their 
school. 


Faculty Entertainments 

This covers a wide range of activities but all 
are planned to promote team work and to 
improve morale. The list includes dances, 
lectures, singing groups, athletic teams, which 
play teachers in other schools as well as the 
students in their own school, bridge parties, 
study groups. 


Faculty Committees 
Organization of these committees greatly ex- 
pedites routine procedure of faculty meetings, 
and encourages initiative and professional 
growth. 


Adult Educational Program 
These programs usually include evening 
classes available to the community but sev- 
eral schools also conduct classes and forums 
during vacations. 


Welcoming Committees 
A number of schools organize definite com- 
mittees to function during any meeting which 
includes guests. In some cases, these same 
men greet old and new parents visiting the 
school. 


Students 


Student Committees 
Many schools encourage students to accept 
responsibility by first delegating it to them 
and then giving them an opportunity to 
exercise it. 
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A. Welcoming Committees and Clubs 
For visiting teams and organizations 


Campus Committees 
Function as Campus Police during games 
Research Committees 


Constant search for items of historical or 
traditional interest 


Morale Committees 

Public Relations Committees 
Forum and Radio Committees 
Audio-visual Aids Committees 
Bulletins and Exhibits Committees 
Advisory Committees 

Big Brother Committees 


O 


TE Onno 


Community 


Adult Educational Programs 

Parent-Teacher, Town and Gown, Home 
and School Organizations 

Invitations to School Activities 

A. Athletics 

B. Contests 

C. Concerts 

D. Exhibits 

E. Forums 

F. Lectures 

Free Tuition for Community Children 

Free Use of School Facilities 

Contributions to Local Charities 

Bulletins for Parents and Alumni 

Vacation Activity Programs 

Maximum use of local publicity channels 

Bulletins and Calendars of Events for 
Parents and Alumni 


. Teas and Dinners 


Coordination with Public School Activi- 
ties 

Participation in Local Projects 

Patronage of Local Merchants 

Use of Local Speakers for School Clubs 

Inter-School Contests and City Athletic 


Leagues 
Alumni 
Use of School Facilities for Various 
Activities 
A. Athletics 
B. Clubs 


C. Special Events 


Organization of Committees 
A. Fund Raising 

B. Development 

C. Public Relations 


Alumni Publications 








General Staff 
1. Staff Publications 
A. Regular news letters 
Recognition of length of service 
Open Invitations to School Functions 
Dinners 


alt al 


Campus 
Informational and directional signs 
Convenient location of lavatory facilities 
Adequate parking facilities 
History of Buildings 


al ad ad 


University Courses 
“Problems of the Independent School,” sub- 
ject of a lecture course with graduate credit, is 
being given at Tempie University this spring. 
Dr. John F. Gummere, chairman of the S. E. B. 
Executive Committee, was instrumental in get- 


ting the university to present such a course. It is 
a series of lectures by nine independent school 
educators from the Philadelphia area. 

To quote from the description of the course: 
“This course is designed to enable teachers to 
understand the function and problems of the 
independent school. Some of these are similar to 
those of the public school; some are unique to the 
private school. Nine problems have been 
isolated which will be dealt with by the staff 
through lecture and discussion.” 


The lecturers are: Burton P. Fowler, Robert 
A. Kingsley, John F. Gummere, Rosamond 
Cross, Richard McFeely, Leslie R. Severinghaus, 
Clayton L. Farraday, and Paul Blanshard, Jr. 

It is hoped that other colleges and universi- 


ties can be persuaded to include such a course in 
their curriculum. 


FROM OUR READERS 


Reading for Today 
To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
BULLETIN: 


I fear that many readers of the February issue 
of the BULLETIN will have gained some erroneous 
ideas about the Rectory School from “‘Reading for 
Today,” an article by our W. H. Thompson which 
appeared therein. Mr. Thompson’s ideas are his 
own and he is free to voice them, but they do not 
necessarily represent the policy ‘of this school. 

So-called “‘comic books” have long been and 
still are banned at Rectory. Our stand is that 
they represent poor art and poor English, that 
they waste time which can be more profitably 
spent, and that they create bad taste. Buck 
Rogers, even though he rides a rocket, will enter 
here over my dead body! Let the boys get their 
information about rocket ships, death rays, etc., 
from other easy-to-read (but better written) 
sources — i.e. Life and other periodicals which 
are readily available to them! 


Sincerely yours, 
— Joun B. BicELow, Headmaster, 
The Rectory School, 


Pomfret, Conn. 


Everything Will Be All Right 
To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
BULLETIN: 
I was interested greatly by Mr. Werner’s 
concern for the plight of the P. O. D. or social 
studies teacher in the February issue of THE 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN, — so interested 
that I hasten to write and assure him that all 
is not yet lost, that we are still earning our 
salaries, and that democracy itself has pro- 
vided a few loopholes through which harrassed 
teachers may yet escape. 

Mr. Werner has asked how we can treat cur- 
rent problems and personalities whose names 
may well be gracing prison registers and history 
books simultaneously. “Do these problems arise 
and is there an attempt to answer them?” asks 
Mr. Werner. The answer is a wholehearted 
“Yes” on both counts. Otherwise the name of the 
course, Problems of Democracy, would be mean- 
ingless. I don’t know whether the title for the 
course was chosen by design or accident, but it is 
most certainly apt. By the very implication of 
that title, however, the social studies teacher 
must realize that he’s in for a battle. After all, it 
would be a dull class which did not have at least 
one or two students who were intellectually 
curious and humanly mischievous enough to in- 
terrupt a well planned discussion or recitation on 
the benefits ot danenmas and interpose the fall 
question, “‘But, sir, how do you account for a 
man like Bilbo?” or Hague, or May, or any one 
of a dozen others. But I’ll wager that similar 
questions have been asked for generations with- 
out benefit of a new course in the curriculum. 

I think that the answer to any and all of these 
types of questions lies partially in Mr. Werner’s 
own statement that, “. . . our three centuries 
have been dotted with splendid excuses for per- 
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petuation of democracy... .” Could a mythical 
P. O. D. teacher have explained away in 1773 the 
Boston Tea Party as a high-minded gesture of 
the democracy to come, especially if he were 
teaching in a good Tory private school? Could 
the conscientious and objective social studies 
teacher of his day have justified in the sweet 
name of democracy the Mexican War or the 
Spanish-American War or Teddy Roosevelt’s 
proud assertion that “I took Panama’? 

I agree that it is hard to pass lightly over the 
May-Garsson graft or the Talmadge fiasco, but 
history has a way of minimizing those events 
within a greater frame. Consider how undemo- 
cratic were the actions of those men connected 
with the Teapot Dome Scandal or the Credit 
Mobilier a half century earlier. The Muckrakers 
could have ruined a P.O.D. course in a week, 
unless democracy was understood. 


The answer is that we must admit democ- 
racy’s shortcomings, for democracy is obviously 
not perfect. But one of its strongest points is the 
fact that it is aware of its imperfections and 
allows discussion of them. Who in Russia dares 
to criticize Stalin or one of his lieutenants, what- 


ever he may do? Could Mussolini and his coterie 
have been criticized as were Grant and his camp 
followers? 

Secondly we may answer that for every para- 
site on the government payroll, democracy pro- 
duces many worthy leaders who have the inter- 
ests of their nation sincerely at heart and are per- 
mitted to contribute to the growth of their coun- 
try. Also we have ample evidence that the 
democratic process, maddeningly slow at times, 
does catch up with those who would abuse its 
implied power. I admit that it hasn’t entirely 
caught up with Curley yet, but it may if he lives 
long enough. 

Finally, and of prime importance, is the reali- 
zation that our democracy, huge and diverse as it 
is, is able to absorb such men as these with little 
or no lasting effect on its fundamental organiza- 
tion. The corporals of France and Germany were 
able to become Empire builders, but in America 
a little man like Bilbo remains a little man. 

Sincerely yours, 
— Raymonp S. PeEarsAaLL, 
St. Luke’s School, 
New Canaan, Conn. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Robert C. Atmore, The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 


that this department in the BuLLETIN will 
be of practical benefit to teachers in mem- 
ber schools of the Secondary Education Board. 
We request your suggestions and questions on 
the uses of equipment and audio-visual materi- 
als. Weshall try to get you answers from persons 
of experience in the field. Our committee inter- 
prets the meaning of the term “audio-visual 
aids” in a wide sense. We hope to present worth- 
while information about the use of audio-visual 
aids for teaching in independent schools and 
other schools and colleges. Most of all, we want 
to share the accumulated experience and judg- 
ment of all teachers in independent schools. 
The members of the committee will be glad to 
receive inquiries or visits from any faculty mem- 
bers of member schools. The members of the 
committee are: 


Paul G. Chancellor, The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 
William S. Litterick, The Peddie School, Hights- 


- Ss Committee on Audio-Visual Aids hopes 


town, N. J. 
Edgar N. Sanford, Westover School, Middlebury, 
Conn. 


Frank S. Somerby, The Buckley School, New York 
City 

Charles A. Wagner, Allen-Stevenson School, New 
York City 

Robert C. Atmore, The Choate School, Wallingford, 


Conn., Chairman 





Paul G. Chancellor, Director of the Library, 
The Hill School, reports two general impressions 
received at the Chicago meeting of the American 
Library Association: “1. The interest in and 
demand for educational films has grown enorm- 
ously in the past few years, particularly in the 
middle west, on the west coast, and in the south- 
ern states. 2. Within the past two years there 
has been striking improvement in the quality and 
usefulness of educational films.”’ He goes on to 
tell of a workshop session at that meeting at 
which three new films were shown for criticism 
by spectators. “The interesting part was that 
first, criteria were set up and accepted by the 
whole group. The criteria were then applied to 
the judgment of the pictures. Incidentally, it 


was pretty generally agreed that the present 
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‘guides’ to film selection offer nothing more than 
rough screening for any prospective user. Never- 
theless, some general standards for evaluating 
any pictures do seem desirable, and the criteria 
set up at this meeting were, I think, worth pas- 
sing on for consideration.” They are: 


1. Quality. How well is the material presented? 
2. What effective or unique cinema art is used? Is 
it used artistically? 


3. Information presented. How accurate, complete, 
etc.? Does it check with its title? 

4. Usefulness. Entertainment, constructive purpose, 
propaganda, biased? 

5. Is it timely — or timeless? 





The problem of evaluation, which Mr. Chan- 
cellor mentions above, is the most important and 
difficult problem in this field. In another part of 
the report, Mr. Chancellor writes: “Every in- 
dividual user has to determine exactly, for every 
individual user of the film, whether it w#// do 
what he wants it todo. Moreover, if it doesn’t, 
he should not use it.””’, Mr. Chancellor is entirely 
correct in principle. However, we feel some time 
may be saved if a teacher in one school can know 
the films used by a teacher of his acquaintance in 
another school. To further this suggestion, the 
S.E.B. made a survey last year and asked schools 
to suggest films that have been used success- 
fully. The list was compiled and distributed at 
the 1948 Annual Conference. Some of the re- 
sults of that study are still available. Write to 
the chairman of the committee for any informa- 
tion on the study. 

This department can serve as a vehicle for 
cooperative evaluation and sharing of knowl- 
edge of audio-visual materials, as a continuation 
of the 1948 S.E.B. study. The Committee urges 
teachers to send information on materials that 
have been used successfully. Please include, 
where possible, titles of books with which the 
material was correlated and the purposes which 
were achieved. 

As a starter in this, the committee is sending 
to all member schools having elementary grades 
a report by Charles Wagner of Allen-Stevenson 
School. The audio-visual aids program has 
recently been developed there. Mr. Wagner 
tells of the development of the program and gives 
valuable lists of films and other materials with the 
Allen-Stevenson evaluations of the materials. 
Any secondary schools desiring a copy of this 
report may secure a copy by applying to the 
Chairman of the committee. The committee 
hopes to send out a series of such reports on ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


At The Choate School, teachers are asked to 
fill out a very brief evaluation form on every 
audio-visual teaching aid they use. (Copies of 
that form may be had for the asking.) Some 
teachers fill out the forms more fully than others. 
The forms are preserved so that teachers can 
check their evaluations of the materials when 
they consider ordering them again. Teachers are 
very cooperative in this program. It is interest- 
ing to note — going back again to Mr. Chancel- 
lor’s remarks about individual evaluation — the 
differences which are shown in the evaluations by 
different men in different years. 

The English department used a film of scenes 
from Macbeth (BIS). Three teachers’ informal, 


stenographic comments may be of interest: 


First teacher — “Fair compared to some employed.” 
Would use it again. 


Second teacher — “I feel that the interpretation in the 
murder scene is woefully weak, insipid. The 
sleep-walking scene is much better — brings out 
the pathos well. Perhaps good idea to show it, 
but the boys should not be left under impression 
that their teachers necessarily endorse the inter- 
pretation of the acting.” Would probably use it 
again. 


Third teacher — “The interpretation in this film is 
especially good. The sound is a little indistinct, 


but when you can hear it, it is excellent.”” Would 
use it again. 


The Spanish department has begun using 
films to (1) provide cultural background about 
Spain and Latin America (films in English and 
Spanish are shown, followed by some class discus- 
sion in English and Spanish), and (2) provide 
with Spanish language films aural experience 
valuable to give variety of voice and accent.” 
During the winter term one film was shown each 
week. Here are some evaluations: 

“Ciudad Encantadoro” and “Tierra Mexi- 
cana” were shown consecutively. 


First teacher (evaluating “Tierra Mexicana’’ in 1948) 
— “My only criticism is that the Mexicans shown 
were almost all primitive Indians, using incredibly 
backward implements. Would need to be matched 
by a film on Mexico City. Film is in Spanish 
slowly and clearly announced.” 

Same teacher (evaluating same film in 1949)—“‘Would 
not use again for advanced classes. ‘Mexico, 
Ciudad Encantadoro” is a better film with a 
better cross section of Mexican life.” 


Same teacher (evaluating ‘Mexico, Ciudad Encanta- 
doro”) — “Excellent from language point of 
view. Narrator speaks slowly, clearly, correctly.” 


Complete candor of criticism is all important 


in this stage of the development of teaching aids. 
Experience proves that producers and distribu- 
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tors of films appreciate very much candid re- 
marks from teachers who have used the films. 
An example of such statements is these steno- 
graphic notes about “Chile” (EBF). First 
teacher: ““Too much rather silly photographing of 
a dull and fatuous rich family. The focanal ma- 
terial on Chile itself, though good, is not enough 
to offset the film’s faults.” Would not use again. 
Second teacher: ‘“Too superficial a treatment of 
Chilean resources and customs — time is wasted 
by so-called ‘human interest.’ The acting is un- 
interesting and distracts attention from the 
facts.”” Would not use again. 





It is common knowledge that many teachers 
hestitate to use audio-visual materials, especially 
motion picture films, because the teachers do not 


know how to operate the projector and have not 
time or inclination to learn the mechanics of it. 
If teachers are to be expected to use motion 
pictures, it is essential that operators be pro- 
vided. Students like to learn to operate a 16 mm 
projector — many of them know how already. 
In some schools students operate the projectors 
in free periods. If there happens to be a projec- 
tion booth, a student can study while the film is 
being shown. Wide experience demonstrates 
that students are efficient and careful. Of 
course, one member of the faculty must be re- 
sponsible for the equipment and for scheduling 
the operators, as well as for the all the rest of the 
audio-visual program. Not to organize the pro- 
gram under one person is to encourage confusion 
and discouragement among the faculty who want 
to use audio-visual materials. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joseph R. W. Dodge, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Kendall S. Pennypacker, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, II. 


Social Service 

The student Social Service Committee at the 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., has formu- 
lated plans to finance and run a two-week June 
camp for 25 children in Tarrytown who other- 
wise would not have a chance to experience camp 
life. All facilities of the school and the regular 
Hackley summer camp will be made available to 
the campers. Selection will be based on need, 
plus qualities of leadership. 

Students at Hackley will act as counselors. 
The camp staff was chosen on the basis of leader- 
ship ability from a large number of applicants for 
the non-paying jobs. 

To finance the camp, a collection is being 
taken for the first time at the school’s Sunday 
chapel services. In addition, a concert and dance 
recital are being sponsored; and a benefit fair, 
tea dance and track meet will be held to raise 
funds. 

Among the members of the steering com- 
mittee for the camp are four prominent local men 
— the superintendents of the two school sys- 
tems, the secretary of the town’s Y.M.C.A., and 
the editor of the daily newspaper. The social and 
business organizations and the people of Tarry- 
town have been very helpful and cooperative. 
For instance, a doctor and a dentist have offered 


their services free of charge. An industrial plant 
in the neighborhood has contributed lumber to 
build booths for the fair. And the various organi- 
zations have welcomed the student chairman of 
the project as an after-dinner speaker and have 
proffered help. 


Television Experiment 

The William Penn Charter School, Philadel- 
phia, has joined a group of twenty public, 
Catholic, and private schools in planning and 
producing a series of television programs to be 
broadcast over WPTZ in Philadelphia. These 
programs will run from 2:00 to 2:30 P.M. on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. Tele- 
vision sets will be installed in each school. The 
program, which is sponsored by the Philadelphia 
Board of Education and the Philco Corporation, 
began on March 2 and ends on May 27. 


College Week End 


For the second consecutive year, the Mount 
Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., has 
held a spring College Week End. Inasmuch as 
most seniors will, by this time, have answered the 
question, “What kind of college do I wish to 
attend?’’, the College Week End poses the ques- 
tion, “What shall I find when I get there?” 
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The transition from “prep” school to college, 
with its greater freedom and new responsibilities, 
calls upon the student to make important ad- 
justments. To assist boys in becoming aware of 
these impending changes, Mount Hermon in- 
vited students en Amherst, Brown, Harvard, 
and Middlebury to spend two days on the cam- 
pus for conferences with seniors. It was believed 
that college students, close to the adjustment 
period themselves, would be most effective in 
such discussions. Three of the five college men 
were Mount Hermon alumni. The program 
began on Friday, March 4, with a noonday 
chapel talk on “Religious Experience of the 
College Student,” by Theodore Green, Amherst 
College, 49. That evening a panel discussion 
was held, on the general topic “Adjustment to 
College Life,” with the Rev. Albert B. Buchanan, 
Chaplain, and Edmond S. Meany, Jr., College 
Counselor, as moderators. The leaders of the 
discussion were the college students. Following 
the panel, the seniors divided into four groups, 
each led by one of the college men. The next 
morning, March 5, for three hours each group 
leader was available at a preannounced location 
for individual conferences. The Week End helps 
to start the student in the orientation process 
which continues on into the college freshman 
year. Plans for the Week End were arranged by 
Mr. Buchanan and Raymond Patouillet, Direc- 
tor of Student Personnel. 


Faculty Pensions 
The Nichols School (Buffalo, N. Y.) faculty 
are pleased by the faculty pension system that 
has Sone set up for them. The chief features of 
the plan are as follows: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


Men retire at 65 years of age. 
The pension is 40% of their salary at age 60. 


There is a death benefit of 100 times the monthly 
pension. 


The school pays 75% of the premium and the 
participant 25% of the premium. 


Faculty become eligible after three years of 
service to the school. 


This plan was evolved by Philip Boocock and 
the Board of Trustees from an earlier and less 
complete one started during the headmastership 
of Dr. Mitchell Gratwick. 


Adult Courses 
Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, 
sponsored its third annual Community Adult 
School during the past winter, with about 300 
students taking part. 


Eleven courses, taught mostly by teachers 
from nearby colleges (University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Temple University, and Haverford Col- 
lege), were offered in: American Literature Be- 
tween Two Wars, Inside Philadelphia, Child 
Growth and Development, Adult Psychology, 
Current Events, Enjoying Masterpieces of 
Music, Art Appreciation, Religion and Con- 
temporary Events, Living in a Divided World, 
Short Story Writing, and City Planning. 

The school was held on Monday evenings 
with two groups of courses meeting at 7:30 and 
8:45 so that students could choose two of the 
offerings. A small fee was charged, and classes 
were limited to 25 to allow class participation. 

Although courses are attended by parents 
and alumni, the major purpose of the school is to 
get a broad community representation by work- 
ing with community groups and clubs, churches, 
and business men’s organizations, as well as 
through the newspapers. 





Avon Old Farms at Avon, Conn., the boys’ 
preparatory school that reopened last September, 
has instituted evening courses for adults as part 
of its policy of taking an active part in the civic 
life of the neighboring communities. These 
courses are open to the public without charge. 
Last autumn Donald W. Pierpont, Avon’s new 
provost, sent out a questionnaire to friends of the 
school asking for subjects desired. The response 
was sufficient to warrant a program of seven 
weekly sessions over a period of ten weeks. Now 
in its sixth week, the enrollment has grown to 
nearly 250 men and women. Art, Shakespeare, 
Medieval Literature and French have proved 
most popular. Classes are conducted by mem- 
bers of the school faculty and several authorities 
in the fields of law and business who live in the 
Hartford area. 

Avon Old Farms was closed for five years 
during the war, when it served as the Army’s 
rehabilitation center for blind veterans. The 
school reopened with 100 boys and at mid-year 
the student body numbered 122. 


School Panel Discussion 

The problems of college admission were dis- 
cussed by seven nationally known educators at 
the annual panel discussion sponsored by the 
Home and School Association of Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Delaware, on Thursday, 
March 3. 

Held traditionally on the eve of the Second- 
ary Education Board conference, this interchange 
of ideas of a specific educational problem has 
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gained nation-wide prominence in the country 
day school field. In fact, so many headmasters, 
headmistresses, and other school administrators 
last year expressed their desire to attend the dis- 
cussion, which always emphasizes problems of 
interest to all parents, that the school auditorium 
would not hold the crowd of visitors, members of 
the Home and School Association, and patrons of 
the school. As a result, this year the Executive 
Committee of the Association found it neces- 
sary to limit the number of invitations. 

The program included a reception at the 
Headmaster’s residence at 4 o’clock, dinner in the 
School dining hall at 6:30, and the general meet- 
ing at 8 o’clock. Over-night lodging was fur- 
nished a limited number of the visitors who left 
the following morning in special coaches to arrive 
in New York in time for the S.E.B. conference 
meetings. 

Those comprising the panel included Dean 
Francis H. Squire, Chairman, Board of Admis- 
sions, University of Delaware, Moderator; Her- 
bert H. Williams, Director of Admissions, Cor- 
nell University; Edward S. Noyes, Chairman, 
Board of Admissions, Yale University; Chair- 
man, College Entrance Examination Board; 
Wilson Parkhill, Headmaster, Collegiate School; 
President, Country Day School Headmasters’ 
Association; Chester L. Reagan, Principal, 
Moorestown Friends’ School; President, Quaker 
Head Masters’ Association; Valeria Knapp, As- 
sociate Director, The Winsor School, President, 
Headmistresses Association of the East; Vera B. 
Thomson, Director of Admissions, Vassar Col- 
lege. 

Headmaster James S. Guernsey arranged to 
have the entire staff of Tower Hill School attend 
the two-day conference of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board in New York on March 4 and 5. A 
special room was reserved at the conference, so 
that the staff members could meet to discuss 
conference problems and other pertinent ques- 
tions with instructors from other schools. 


Sex Education 


Following considerable discussion of sex edu- 
cation at St. Andrew’s School, Middletown, 
Delaware, during a faculty meeting in October of 
this year, the Headmaster, Dr. Pell, and Mr. 
Amos, head of the Biology Department, coordi- 
nated on a compendium of sex education as it 
now exists in the school. This report follows: 


1. Present Status or Sex EpucaTIon AT THE SCHOOL 


II Form. In General Science, taken by all boys, 


very little is given other than reproduction of simple 
organisms, 


III and IV Form. For those who take Biology: 

Detailed study of the development of sexual repro- 
duction from the lowest organisms to the highest. The 
greatest emphasis is placed upon mammalian reproduc- 
tion. Throughout this study familiar mammals are used 


as examples with frequent parallels being drawn to 
humans. 


IV Form. In Sacred Studies (for all boys) one chap- 
ter is studied in “The Religion of the Prayer Book” in 
the Spring Term. This Chapter, entitled “Holy Matri- 
mony” covers the general idea of God’s creation of 
life, simple and more complex ways of reproducing, sex 
as a force in human life, and Holy Matrimony as the 
great channel for its proper expression. It holds up 
purity and self-control (as opposed to “repression’’) as 
the Christian standard, of which our Lord is the pattern. 
It tries to combat the voice of defeatism which says that 
such a standard is impossible. It treats of control of 
desire, imagination and habit, through mental discipline, 
prayer, sacrament, fellowship and sublimation. 

The sacrament of Christian marriage is explained, 
the two sides, physical and spiritual pointed out, and 
the ceremony briefly explained. The ideal of permanent 
marriage is stressed, and the beauty of the Christian 
home and family. 

V Form. No instruction given. 


VI Form. In Sacred Studies (taken by all boys) one 
or two weeks of the Spring Term are devoted to a free 
and frank discussion of sex and marriage, based entirely 
on the boys’ own questions. These are written, anony- 
mously, at the beginning of the Term, covering any and 
all subjects the boys want discussed, five questions for 
each boy. The questions are collated and discussed by 
topics. Many of the questions are on sex and marriage. 


2. LiTrerRATuRE AVAILABLE 


A. Pamphlets in Chapel pamphlet rack. There is 
an especially good one (‘‘Christianity and Sex’’) issued 
by the Department of Christian Social Relations of 
Diocese of Massachusetts. 

B. Books in Library. Suitable books on this sub- 
ject are hard to find, but we have a few. Attention 
should be given to rounding out this collection. 


After study of the report on sex education at 
St. Andrew’s School, the faculty took immediate 
steps to further this work by scheduling showings 
of the film “Human Growth” loaned by the 
Delaware State Society for Mental Hygiene. 
This film was shown to Second and Third Form- 
ers (eighth and ninth graders) in groups of less 
than twenty. After each showing a question and 
discussion period was held during which the 
Headmaster and the head of the biology depart- 
ment were present and led the discussion. 

Following these smaller sessions which con- 
cerned themselves chiefly with the biological 
phase of the question, another session was held 
with the Headmaster during which moral, social 
and spiritual aspects of sex were discussed. 

It is felt that St. Andrew’s has made a start 
in the right direction toward sex education, but 
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the school by no means feels that the program is 
complete or thoroughly adequate. It is a phase of 
the school’s life on which work must constantly 
be done and concerning which study must con- 
stantly be made. 


Cosmopolitan Club 


There is probably no question more con- 
stantly a subject of debate today than the success 
or failure of the United Nations and its aims — 
no issue more vital to all. Just a year ago the 
Riverdale Country School, New York City, de- 
cided upon an experiment to prove that peace 
among all nations is a truly workable idea. At no 
time in its history has Riverdale failed to encour- 
age the registration of boys of other nations; 
there have always been foreign born boys at 
Riverdale. But this, in the opinion of the school, 
is not enough — they must be not just in River- 
dale but of Riverdale. 

Thirty-five boys — Latin Americans, French, 
English, Indian, Roumanian, Czechoslovakian, 
Dutch, German, Austrian, and Belgian — lived 
in the school, attended the classes and athletic 
events, but they were inclined too frequently to 
gather in little groups to speak their own lan- 
guage and talk of home. Some felt they were 
“outsiders.” 


Therefore, in September 1947 a Cosmopolitan 
Club was formed. Though its original idea was 
rather lofty — the study of foreign news and its 
evaluation, lectures, visits to U. N.—#it soon 
became apparent that more immediately impor- 
tant was the problem of friendship. All foreign 
born boys were members and a few American 
born boys were encouraged to join. Weekly 
meetings of the club for a while developed into 
teas and luncheons and “bull” sessions. The 
boys from Santo Domingo discovered that those 
from China and India were really “simpatica.” 
The Americans became interested in joining the 
groups which were, by this time, having a 
wonderful time. 

At the end of the first year, the members of 
the club eagerly searched New York City for 
foods typical of their own countries, for decora- 
tions that were in keeping, assembled the flags of 
all their nations and gave the school a “Cosmo- 
politan Tea” at which pastries and confections 
from all over the world, tea from China and 
India, coffee from South America were served. 
At the final chapel of the year the “fan” of flags 
was presented to the school, and they hang 
proudly in the entrance hall: a symbol of inter- 
national unity at Riverdale. 


With the beginning of the present school year, 
the Cosmopolitan group returned full of enthusi- 
asm for their club, and an almost equal number 
of American (the cosmopolitan term is North 
American) born boys applied for membership. 
At the first entertainment of the year, a Hallow- 
e’en meeting, each of the foreign groups told of 
similar celebrations in their own countries. The 
“natives” of this country then gave an old 
fashioned Thanksgiving dinner for their friends 
from foreign lands, with the story of the first 
Thanksgiving simply and impressively told, the 
traditional foods served, and the decorations of 
fruit and vegetables in keeping with the occasion. 
The rats. group now plans a Mardi Gras 
masked ball to usher in the Lenten season. 


There have been many educational features 
of this organization, but these, too, have been 
designed not merely to teach but to entertain. 
The Music School presented at one meeting a full 
program of the music from each of the countries 
represented and a short talk comparing the types 
Teale, At the Thanksgiving party, the Head- 
master, Dr. Frank S. Hackett, presented a set of 
records of their own national anthems which has 
become one of the treasured possessions of the 
group; movies have been shown of life in other 
lands. A number of the boys on a trip to Wash- 
ington were entertained at two of the foreign 
embassies; foreign boys visit American homes 
and plan for the time when their American 
friends will be guests in their homes. Riverdale 
has proved in its own way that the peoples of all 
the world can be friends — as the U. N. hopes to 
prove that their governments can find mutual 
understanding. 


Summer Schools 


Horace C. Gottshalk, a member of the faculty 
of The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
N. J., announces the opening for its second 
summer of The Ramparts Summer School, 
Eastern Point, Gloucester, Mass., of which he is 
headmaster. Again the faculty will be made up 
predominantly of Lawrenceville masters, but the 
courses of study will be planned to fit the syllabus 
of almost any school. The term runs from July 6 
to August 31. 


Lester E. May, a member of the faculty of 
Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, N. Y., 
will again be headmaster of Wassookeag Summer 
School, Lake Wassookeag, Dexter, Maine. The 
session is eight weeks long. 
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Harold H. Corbin, Jr., of Salisbury School, 
Salisbury, Conn., will be director of the Salis- 
bury Summer School of Reading and English. 
The school will run from July 5 to August 27. 


Two Schools Combine 


George H. Judson, director of the Arizona 
Desert School and C. V. Hughes, headmaster of 
the Silver Spur Ranch School, both of Tucson, 
Arizona, announced the consolidation of the two 
schools effective February 26. Mr. Judson will 
remain as director and Mr. Hughes as head- 
master of the combined school. Judson will 
continue as president of the board of trustees and 
Hughes becomes a member of the board. 


The Curriculum and the Classroom 


Benefiting from recent research in the field of 
audio education by leading universities through- 
out the nation, The Peddie School, Hightstown, 
N. J., is in the process of developing a new pro- 
gram of audio aids for its modern language 
courses. 

At present the school has two Presto re- 
corders and an amplifier which will be used by 
Peddie language teachers to cut master records of 
vocabulary, idiomatic phrases and even short, 
prose passages. These master records are placed 
on a transcription table, from which two records 
are cut simultaneously. (Repetitious use of 
master copy produces enough duplicates to meet 
needs of individual classes.) Each classroom is 
equipped with a “playback” and amplifier for use 
by the class as a whole. In addition each “‘play- 
back”’ is equipped with double earphone jacks for 
use by individual students. Two record players 
with earphones have been installed in Longstreet 
Library for student use during study hours. 

Present plans call for cutting records for each 
teacher on the basis of the special needs of his 
class. Students may secure records for their own 
use from the school library in much the same way 
they borrow books. Other departments, such as 
English, Public Speaking and Social Studies, 
plan also to utilize this equipment. 

Theory behind the audio aid program as ex- 
plained by the Modern Language Department at 
Peddie, is that repetition and constant drill 
through both ear and eye strengthen materially 
student achievement in the language field. 





The audio-visual education program at the 
Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., has been 
enlivened by frequent use of films and exhibits 
furnished by the Franco-American Distribution 
Center of New York City and by Life magazine. 





Twenty-five members of the Pennsylvania 
History course recently toured the reconstructed 
home of William Penn at Pennsbury on the 
Delaware under the leadership of Harold 
Donaldson Eberlein, noted authority on colonial 
architecture and old Philadelphia. 

The contemporary civilization and American 
History students took their annual weekend trip 
to Washington, D. C., on March 4. Among the 
places visited were the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving, The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, the Capitol, the National Gallery of Art, 
and Mount Vernon. 





The Public Speaking course at Governor 
Dummer Academy, South Byfield, Mass., now 
in its second year, is proving even more beneficial 
than was expected. The practice of sending 
groups of boys to speak at the Rotary and Men’s 
Clubs in neighboring cities, which was begun last 
year, has been continued. 

In a typical program the Public Speaking 
boys each give a short prepared speech before the 
Rotary Clubs. Then the members are invited to 
assign a different topic to each boy, on which he 
must: speak for two or three minutes with only 
two or three minutes’ warning. Mr. Eames, 
Headmaster, reports that usually the club mem- 
bers are considerate in assigning topics, but oc- 
casionally there have been amusing instances 
when boys have had to speak largely on nerve 


and bluff. 





Special remedial reading classes are being 
offered at The Gunnery, Washington, Conn., to 
help boys needing special work in this field. Five 
Washington residents are helping the school 
carry out its program. They have undergone a 
ten weeks’ training period under the supervision 
of Mrs. Harlan Sexton, director of the Reading 
Research Clinic of Waterbury, Conn. 

The purpose of the schools’ new program, 
according to the Headmaster, is to correct dis- 
abilities in reading and writing skills which, 
when corrected, will enable the students con- 
cerned to achieve more in all other school 
courses. 


During the winter term, The Gunnery has 
featured a series of nine French language films 
to enable students to hear French spoken by 
natives as well as to see pictures of French life 
and historic monuments. Under the direction of 
Charles A. Coit, head of the modern language 
department, the movies are shown once a week, 
preceded by a short explanatory talk. 
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The sound motion pictures are released 
through the French National Tourist Bureau, 
and portray the history and culture of various 
regions of France. The films have covered such 
subjects as “Cote D’ Azur,” “A Travers Paris,” 
“Images du Pays Basque,”’ “Les Voix du 
Fleuve,” “Cathédrales,” and “La Cité.” 





Two minor courses will be added to the cur- 
riculum at The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 
N. H., next fall as the result of a vote by the 
faculty. The history of the far east will be 
offered to students of the two upper classes, and 
a new course in statistics will be open to all 
students who have completed certain require- 
ments in mathematics. 

The history of the far east will stress the 
development of China, Japan and India and the 
influence of foreign powers — particularly the 
United States and Russia — on the progress of 
the Orient. This course was considered especially 
timely in view of the ideological struggles that 
are taking place in the Far East today. Donald 
B. Cole of the history department will conduct 
the course. 

Statistics will deal with the laws of probabil- 
ity, statistical analysis, the preparation and the 
interpretation of statistics. A prerequisite of 
algebra or geometry is required. Ransom V. 
Lynch of the mathematics department will give 
the course. 

The addition of these two courses was in- 
cluded in the recommendations of a permanent 
five-man Faculty Committee under the direction 
of Earl A. Barrett. This group conducts a con- 
tinuing study of the importance of minor courses 
and their relationship to the rest of the curricu- 
lum. 

In all beginners’ French courses at The 
Lawrenceville School in New Jersey de Sauzé’s 
Nouveau Cours Pratique de Francais Pour Com- 
mencants has been adopted and only French is 
used in the classroom. It is hoped that twenty- 
six or twenty-seven lessons will be completed in 
the first year and the whole text finished by 
December of the second year. The boys have no 
readers; for purposes of oral comprehension 
stories are read them, of which they are subse- 
quently asked to give written résumés. Grammar 
and the old English-to-French translations are 
taken care of by dictation exercises and by an- 
swering French questions with complete sen- 
tences in French. Student response to the change 
has been enthusiastic. 


Outside the Classroom 

Continuing its policy of presenting a series of 
Sunday evening Assembly Programs for the 
student body and surrounding community, Blair 
Academy, Blairstown, N. J., has scheduled 
twelve varied programs for the 1949-1950 
session. 

With the coming series, a long-desired change 
in policy will come into effect. In an effort to 
improve the quality of the programs and increase 
student interest, it has been arranged to have 
fewer programs and use a somewhat limited 
budget to secure better ones. Next session the 
Academy plans to present a program on alter- 
nate Sundays rather than endeavor to present 
one each week. 

Three musical programs, two illustrated lec- 
tures, two science programs, two speakers, and 
three movies will make up the series of twelve. 
In addition, there will be two programs spon- 
sored by student organizations and the Blair 
Choir will present on Alumni Day in May a 
concert featuring a noted vocal soloist. 

The programs already scheduled include: 
Carmelo Cascio, pianist, Earle Spicer, baritone, 
and the Drew University Choir; illustrated lec- 
tures by Commander Donald B. MacMillan, 
arctic explorer, and by Victor Coty on skiing; 
the General Electric “House of Magic” science 
show and Carl F. Kauffield, Curator of Reptiles 
at the Staten Island Zoo, make up the two science 
programs; speakers are the Rev. Henry C. Beck, 
Executive Secretary of the Episcopal Diocese of 
New Jersey, and a special agent from the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation; and the three movies to 
be presented are ““The Magnificent Ambersons,’ 
“Abe Lincoln in Illinois,” and “Citizen Kane.” 

At Russell Ranch School, Tucson, Arizona, 
students are taking advantage of a new extra- 
curricular course, a class in wood-carving. 
Offered this year ‘for the first time, the course 
meets once a week under the direction of Ken- 
neth Licht, a graduate of the Art School at 
Temple University. 

At present the group is engaged in carving 
puppets from balsa wood. Particular interest has 
been shown by each boy in determining the facial 
expression he thinks most appropriate for his 
individual masterpiece. 


Pearl S. Buck, noted author, initiated a new 
series of adult education lectures at George 
School, Pa., on February 21 with a talk on 
“China and Its Place in World Affairs” to a 
capacity crowd of area adults. The series is being 
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sponsored by the school’s public relations com- 
mittee and carried out by an adult education 
board made up of faculty, administration and 
members of the school’s governing committee. 

Dr. O. Spurgeon English, head of the psy- 
chiatry department at Philadelphia’s Temple 
University, was the second adult education lec- 
turer, on March 22. Writer James A. Michener, 
former George School teacher and winner of the 
Pulitzer fiction award in 1947 for his “Tales of 
the South Pacific,” will end the 1949 lecture 
series on April 25. 

With the two-fold aim of securing more 
alumni participation in school life and giving 
present students a smattering of information 
about several occupational fields, George School 
has been presenting this year a series of six voca- 
tional guidance talks, made on the first Friday of 
the month at student assemblies. 

Talks made or scheduled to be made by re- 
turning alumni in this series cover the fields of 
radio broadcasting, school teaching, insurance 
selling, politics, magazine writing and mer- 
chandising for retail stores. 

The guidance talks have been arranged by 
the school’s new public relations office and may 
well become a regular fixture on the morning 
assembly schedules of the future. 





In memory of her son, Lieutenant Com- 
mander G. Clay Goodloe, U.S.N., Mrs. Green 
Clay Goodloe, Sr., has established a fund, to be 
used for a series of lectures at The Sidwell 
Friends School in Washington. Commander 
Goodloe spent the last few years of his life in 
Asiatic and South Pacific countries, and he be- 
came seriously interested in the cultural and 

olitical development of that part of the world. 

he lectures will, therefore, deal with various 
phases of Oriental life. The initial lecture, which 
will be given in April, will concern Japan and will 
be delivered by Commander John M. Johnston, 
U.S.N. Ret., who also served in the East for some 
years and joined the staff of the National Geo- 
graphic Society as an adviser on Oriental affairs 
upon his retirement from the Navy last year. He 
and Commander Goodloe were classmates at 
Sidwell Friends in the class of 1932 and after- 
ward attended the U. S. Naval Academy to- 
gether. Before Commander Goodloe’s plane dis- 
appeared in a reconnaissance flight off the coast 
of Malaya on June 14, 1945, he had received 
many decorations from the Navy including the 
Distinguished Flying Cross, Purple Heart, and 
ee Star in lieu of Third Distinguished Flying 

ross. 


The F-M Student Club is a new venture in 
student activities at Sidwell Friends School and 
is proving enormously successful. Plans were 
drawn up last year, and arrangements were made 
by H. Hall Katzenbach, faculty adviser of the 
club, for a series of weekly programs to begin in 
the fall over station WCFM. Students interested 
in radio in all Washington high schools both 
public and private were invited to join, and the 
variety of talent represented in the club has 
made a wide range of program types possible. 
The club works through four main committees 
— script writing, talent, publicity, and manage- 
ment. The series is called “Young People Take 
Over the Mike,” and though student-written and 
student-acted is under the supervision of Mr. 
Katzenbach and Sydney Byrnes, program direc- 
tor of WCFM, who has contributed much time, 
patience, knowledge, and enthusiasm toward 
making the programs successful. One recent 
program based on Stephen Vincent Benét’s “John 
Brown’s Body” was especially fine in conception, 
structure, and dramatic effect. Outstanding per- 
formances were given by a boy and a girl from 
one of the colored high schools. Musical pro- 
grams have proved popular, and panel discus- 
sions, quiz programs, variety shows, and original 
plays have been presented. 





Station WKXL in Concord, N. H., presents a 
weekly program “Do You Know Conservation?” 
Proctor Academy (Andover, N. H.) boys were 
invited to take over four programs last fall and 
are doing a series of three at this time. Another 
group is scheduled for early May. 

“Forest Fires and Conservation” was the 
theme of the first series with four Seniors drawing 
on their fire fighting experience to explain 
methods and suggest improvements in organiza- 
tion. 

The present series is tackling the relationship 
between war and conservation. The obscure, as 
well as the obvious, wastes of war, world-wide 
food shortages and population pressures are 
among the topics discussed by the panel of seven 
Seniors. John Dodge of the New Hampshire 
Fish and Game Department is the able modera- 
tor of the series. 

The Proctor Glee Club under the direction of 
Richard P. Merrill presented Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s “Trial By Jury” on the air March 4 and 
will appear again in the spring. 





On March 6 three students from the Taft 
School, Watertown, Conn., and three students 
from Bristol High School helped to inaugurate a 
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regular Sunday series of Student Forums over 
radio station WBIS in Bristol, Conn. These pro- 
grams will present boys and girls from Connecti- 
cut high and preparatory schools. The subject 
discussed on the first program was the North 
Atlantic Pact. 





On May 7 the Sidwell Friends School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is acting as host to a regional con- 
ference of the Cum Laude Society. A luncheon 
meeting is planned and international aspects of 
education will be discussed. Leonard S. Ken- 
worthy, program specialist in education for in- 
ternational understanding of UNESCO, will be 
the first speaker. He will be followed by student 
speakers st various countries. Sidwell Friends 
will be represented by Wolfgang Somary of 
Switzerland, who will speak briefly on “The 
Growth of Democracy in Switzerland.” Other 
countries to be discussed are Czechoslovakia by 
Jaramir Seveik, Germantown Chapter; Northern 
Ireland by Samuel Darragh McGredy, Mercers- 
burg Chapter; England by David Miller, Peddie 
Chapter; Germany by Hans von Schoen, St. Al- 
bans Chapter; and France by Suzanne Vauchez, 
Wyoming Chapter. Final selections of represen- 
tatives aes Hill and Lawrenceville Chapters 
have not yet been announced. 

The after-luncheon speaker will be the Hon. 
Nelson T. Johnson, former ambassador to China 
and now Executive Secretary of the Far East 
Commission. Mr. Johnson is a graduate of 
Sidwell Friends School. He is also a patron of the 
school and a member of the Board of Trustees. 
His long experience in the State Department and 
as his country’s representative abroad enable 
Mr. Johnson to bring to a discussion of interna- 
tional problems a profound understanding of the 
difficulties we may expect to encounter as well as 
of the objectives we may reasonably hope to 
attain. 





Under the sponsorship of the International 
Club at the Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
two exhibits of contemporary local art have been 
shown in the school’s gallery within the last two 
months. These shows were each opened with a 
tea to which all parents and a great number of 
local people were invited. The turn-out in each 
case was larger than had been expected, and the 
school feels that it has taken a definite step for- 
ward in bettering its relations with the com- 
munity. 

Hackley also makes available practice space 
for a junior community orchestra made up of 
youngsters from many of the nearby communi- 


ties. In addition, members of the staff and stu- 
dents play in the Hudson Valley Community 
Orchestra, an organization of musicians from the 
towns along the Hudson River who have already 
given one concert this year and who expect to 
give another shortly. 

The school has made many new friends by its 
attempts to take part in the cultural life of its 
neighborhood and has received some very favor- 
able publicity as a result of its new role. 





The student Camera Club at The Gunnery, 
Washington, Conn., has been most active in 
recent months covering many scenes and events 
at the school for use in forthcoming school publi- 
cations. Many of the pictures the boys took are 
being used in The Gunnery Centennial Fund 
booklet and in The Gunnery Viewbook. Several 
of the boys’ pictures have been used by news- 
papers. The club has sponsored a photographic 
exhibit and has also visited the nearby Simpson 
photographic studio to learn about the principles 
of lighting from Mr. Simpson himself. The 
calibre of the boys’ photography has been high, 
according to Mr. Simpson. 

The Parents Association, organized last fall, is 
taking an active part in supporting the school. 
The Association is currently raising money to 
provide for improvements in the School House, 
where their sons attend classes and study hall. 
The officers are Robert G. IIsley, Fair Haven, 
N. J., President; John F. English, Woodbridge, 
Conn., Vice-President; Samuel W. Hawley, 
Bridgeport, Conn., Treasurer; and Mrs. Nelson 
T. Hoadley, Washington, Conn., Secretary. 

Speakers at The Gunnery during the winter 
term have included Russell Ellis, who spoke on 
The Experiment in International Living, Tom 
Hammerton, who spoke on Alaska, and Roderick 
Beebe, Jr., who told about his summer canoe trips 
in Canada for boys. 

Mr. Ellis showed movies taken in Belgium 
last summer of how American students live, 
travel and discuss common problems with stu- 
dents of other lands as a means of solving na- 
tional differences. Mr. Hammerton accompanied 
his talk with colored slides of Army and Eskimo 


life in Alaska. 


Mr. Beebe, of The Gunnery faculty, showed 
movies taken of last summer’s canoe trip in 
Canada in which boys from Gunnery, Taft and 
other boarding schools took part. The boys learn 
wood craftsmanship, fishing and cooking on the 
trips, which start around July 4 and continue 
through August. 
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Students from The Taft School, Watertown, 
Conn., and The Gunnery, Washington, Conn., 
took part in a forum on “Problems and Respon- 
sibilities Facing the New Congress” which was 
held at Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, Conn., 
during the winter term. Panel discussions and 
student round tables were held on domestic and 
foreign affairs. 





On January 14 the Parent’s League of New 
York Council Meeting was held at the Browning 
School. Lyman Burt Tobin, headmaster of the 
school, welcomed the Council, discussed the 
school’s philosophy, and complimented the 
League on its work. Mrs. John Henry Hammond, 
one of the League’s founders, and Dr. Grace M. 
Abbate, consulting psychiatrist of the Caroline 
Zachry Institute for Human Development, de- 
livered the principal addresses. 

Among the highlights of the winter season at 
Browning have been the visits of Stanley Wright 
of Middlebury College, Albert E. Holland of 
Trinity College, and Ford Brown of St. Johns of 
Annapolis. Mr. Wright addressed the Senior 
Class, and showed a Grantland Rice film on 
“Winter Sports at Middlebury.” Mr. Brown’s 
topic was “A Liberal Arts Education,” and Mr. 
Holland interviewed members of the Senior 
Class. 

On January 19 Lytton Kernan, a twelve-year- 
old seventh grade student, participated in a panel 
discussion on the WOR Barbara Wells Show, 
along with John Payne of Hollywood. Although 
Lytton assured the radio audience that Latin 
was his favorite subject, Miss Wells refused to 
believe him. 

Mrs. Margaret MacMillen, Director of Music, 
announces that the Browning School Glee Club 
participated in the Fourth Young People’s 
Concert, which was held at Carnegie Hall on 


March 12 under the direction of Leopold 
Stokowski. 





The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., cele- 
brated its 84th Founders’ Day on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 13. Principal speaker at the exercises held 
in the Hightstown Baptist Church was Dr. 
William H. Coleman, Dean of Bucknell Univer- 
sity. 

Sharing honors with Dr. Coleman were 
Senior members of the Cum Laude Society at 
Peddie, who were initiated, while members of the 
Gold Key, Peddie Honor Society, and members 
of the House Committee, Peddie student govern- 
ing body, received miniature keys in recognition 
of their services. 





Following the exercises in the Church, a tea 
was held for all students, parents, alumni and 
guests in Wilson Hall. During the day an exhibit 
of scholastic work, club activities, and hobbies 
was on display in the lobby of Memorial Hall. 

More than 600 people attended these annual 
Founders’ Day exercises which are traditionally 
held on the weekend nearest February 12, birth- 
day of Thomas B. Peddie, one of the earliest 
leaders at Peddie, for whom the school was 
named. 





At The William Penn Charter School, Phil- 
adelphia, a series of lectures on “Mental Health” 
is being given to the entire staff by Dr. Theodore 
L. Dehne, Head of the Friends Hospital for 


Mental and Nervous Diseases. 





The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., held its 
annual Cum Laude festivities, March 2, to 
initiate its new members. After a dinner for these 
boys and their parents and for the alumni and 
faculty members, Keith Funston, President of 
Trinity College, spoke to the whole school in 
Bingham Auditorium. 





Lilian Kallir, pianist, appeared before the 
student body of the Taft School, January 31. 
This was the second of the annual Sunday after- 
noon concert series. Miss Kallir, but sixteen 
years old, came to this country from Prague 
when she was nine. She appeared recently in 
Times Hall, New York City, with the Wolf 
Chamber Players. 

Nora Fauchald, Norwegian soprano and wife 
of George Morgan, music master at the Taft 
School, gave the third and last of the concert 
series, March 6. Her program consisted in songs 
of Bach, Mozart, Richard Strauss, and Grieg. 
She introduced two songs by W. Gray Mattern, 
former Taft master. These songs were composed 


for and dedicated to Miss Fauchald. 





At the Taft School Henry J. Clay of New 
York City began the annual “Careers for Ser- 
vice” talks, February 7. Mr. Clay, who is 
General Counsel of the State of New York and a 
graduate of Taft and Union College, spoke on the 
“Young Man in Politics.” The second of this 
series was given, March 9, by Bernie Auer, Cir- 
culation Manager for Time Magazine. Mr. 
Auer’s subject was the “Young Man in Busi- 
ness.” These talks are given each year by friends 
and alumni of the school to the upper classes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell Ellis of the “Experi- 


ment for International Living” visited the Taft 
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School, February 10. Mr. Ellis spoke at the 
vesper service in the evening, and, after dinner, 
two films dealing with European reconstruction 
and the work of the Experiment projects, were 
shown to the boys in the school Common Room. 

Calvin K. Staudt, principal of the American 
School for Boys, Baghdad, Iraq, spoke to the 
Taft School, February 25. He talked about the 
work of his school, which he and Mrs. Staudt 
founded in 1925 to introduce some of the Ameri- 
can educational traditions to that country. 





At the Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., 
a full schedule of parents’ meetings was or- 
ganized for the current year, the plan being 
arranged by Forms. The meeting of the parents 
of the Sixth Form was addressed by Archibald 
MacIntosh, dean of admissions of Haverford 
College, his subject being his new book, Behind 
the Academic Curtain. The Fourth Form par- 
ents were addressed by Dr. Spurgeon English 
on adolescent psychology. The Second Form 
parents were introduced by various faculty 
members to the philosophy, the curriculum, and 
the home study expectations of the Upper 
School. The Third Form parents were addressed 
by the Headmaster and the faculty on music, art, 
reading, hobbies and program enrichment oppor- 
tunities at Episcopal. At the conclusion of the 
meetings refreshments were served and the 
parents had an opportunity to meet their sons’ 
teachers personally to talk over problems. 

The Middle School parents met informally in 
the fall of the year in a similar way. Tea hour is 
almost daily routine in the Lower School, but 
special teas are arranged occasionally so that the 
entire school faculty can become acquainted 
with the parents of the younger boys. 





The Masque and Dagger Society, the dra- 
matic club of the Taft School, Watertown, Conn., 
presented “I Remember Mama,” February 19, 
before the students and their mothers, as a part 
of the Mothers’ Day celebration. The play, 
which was under the direction of Robert Taft 
Olmstead, was a combined effort of the faculty 
and of the student body. A special performance 
was given Friday evening for the benefit of the 
Watertown chapter of the Red Cross. This is the 
fifth annual winter play to be given in a special 
performance for this organization. 

Mrs. Lovett-Janison, wife of Paul Lovett- 
Janison, teacher of chemistry and_ physics, 

played the part of Mama and Harlin Sexton, 
head of the remedial department, played the 
part of the father. 


About 165 mothers attended the first 
“Mothers’ Day,” February 19. Although 
Fathers’ Day programs have been held for the 
past twenty years, this was the first special day 
for mothers. 

The mothers began the day by attending 
classes during the morning. After dinner there 
were club basketball games, followed by a re- 
ception in the Common Room. At 5:15 there 
was a meeting of the mothers in the Bingham 
Auditorium. In the evening they attended the 
play described above. 





Six new student clubs have been organized 
this year at the Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., 
bringing the total number of clubs to twenty-one. 
These clubs cover a wide range of student hobbies 
and activities and meet weekly with a faculty 
member as adviser. 

New additions this year are: the Riding Club, 
in which students learn the fundamentals and 
techniques of horseback riding; the Art Club, 
which brings an outside art expert to Peddie 
weekly for discussion and suggestions on tech- 
niques and criticism; the Classical Music Club, 
which is devoted to fostering an appreciative 
understanding of the great musical masterpieces; 
and the Bowling and Skeet Shooting clubs which 
teach the Peddie students the fundamentals for 
these sports. 





An exhibition of 200 items from the Frederick 
Hill Meserve Collection, featuring photographs 
of Abraham Lincoln and his times, was held at 
the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., from February 
12 to March 16. 

The Meserve Collection consists of nearly 
200,000 prints, the principal feature of which is a 
collection of every known photographic portrait 
of Lincoln. The remainder are of the Civil War, 
chiefly Brady photographs; early American stage 
personalities; and personalities, places, and 
events of Lincoln’s times. It is the greatest col- 
lection of its kind, the result of over fifty years’ 
work. Almost every biographer, sculptor, pho- 
tographer, and historian of this period has gone 
to the Meserve Collection for material, includ- 
ing Sandburg, Daniel Chester French, Steichen, 
Butterfield, and others. Mr. Meserve is also the 
author of books on Lincoln photographs, the 
most recent being ““The Face of Lincoln,” done 
in collaboration with Sandburg. 





Endeavoring to make its student body aware 
of the problems and needs of the blind in this 
country and abroad, Russell Ranch School, 
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Tucson, Arizona, presents each year the story of 
The Seeing Eye, Inc., the organization located 
at Morristown, N. J., which devotes itself to the 
training of dogs for use by the blind. The boys 
become familiar with the patient, rigid course 
given the dogs, and they learn of the important 
role filled by these now-famous animals once they 
are through their schooling. 

Each year considerable interest in this topic 
is aroused among the boys, and they and the 
school make an annual contribution to be used in 
training several more Seeing Eye dogs. 





A recent house guest of Dr. and Mrs. Robert 
M. Russell, Co-directors of Russell Ranch School, 
Tucson, Arizona, was Mrs. Induk Pahk, of Seoul, 
Korea, At the invitation of her government, and 
sponsored by the East-West Association, Mrs. 
Pahk is currently engaged in a good-will lecture 
tour throughout the United States. 

In an informal session with the student body 
at the school Mrs. Pahk described briefly her 
early life and education in Korea, as well as her 
college years and later experiences in this coun- 
try. She then expressed her strong belief in 
Christian thinking and its practice as the most 
effective solution to the ouidome of the postwar 
world. 





University School of Cleveland held a joint 
glee club concert with Old Trail School at Old 
Trail School on Friday evening, February 18. 
Prior to the concert members of the University 
School Glee Club were guests at a dinner served 
by the mothers of the Old Trail Glee Club. 

One of the year’s outstanding chapel speakers 
at University School was R. A. Stearns of the 
R. A. Stearns Company of Chicago. He gave a 
two-hour lecture on basic economics to the 
juniors and seniors. His lecture was illustrated 
by slides, charts, etc. Mr. Stearns goes from in- 
dustry to industry giving a course on basic 
economics and came to the school through the 
courtesy of the Cleveland Graphite Bronze 
Company. 

On March 1 the senior class were dinner 
guests of the Cleveland Graphite Bronze Com- 
pany and later in the evening they were shown 
through their plant. 


New Buildings, Gifts, Endowments 


The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
N. J., recently received from the Princeton Grad- 
uate Council a $100 award of books. The event 
celebrates the completing of his freshman year at 


Princeton by Wendell S. Dietrich at the head of 
his class. He graduated as head boy of Lawrence- 
ville in 1947. The presentation was made by 
Professor E. Harris Harbison, of the Princeton 
History Department, who himself was the first 
Lawrenceville alumnus, in 1925, to win the 
award. The ceremony took place in the school 
chapel and was witnessed by Donald W. Griffin, 
Secretary of the Princeton Graduate Council, 
and Andrew W. Imbrie, Princeton alumnus, who 
originated the idea a quarter of a century ago. 
a Heely, Head Master, accepted for Lawrence- 
ville. 





A memorial fund to be known as the Robert 
Benton Taylor Scholarship Fund has been pre- 
sented to the Taft School, Watertown, Conn., by 
the Vernon F. Taylor family, San Antonio, 
Texas. 


This grant is in memory of Robert B. Taylor, 
a Taft graduate in 1941. A lieutenant in the 
U.S.A.A.F., he lost his life piloting a B-17 over 
Hanau, Germany, February 17, 1945. 


The income of the fund will afford an annual 
scholarship, renewable if the recipient, in the 
judgment of the scholarship committee, has 
proved worthy of the reward. Candidates for the 
scholarship must meet the entrance require- 
ments of the school and must come from certain 
areas specified by the terms of the fund. 


The library of the Taft School announces it 
has received an additional gift of books in mem- 
ory of Arthur R. Kimball through the Yale 
University Press. Mr. Kimball, a graduate of 
Yale University, was one of the original trustees 
of the Taft School. His son, Chase Kimball, was 
graduated from Taft in 1921. 


The collection contains, among other books, 
four biographies and five volumes concerning 
history. Among these are D. J. Dallin’s Soviet 
Russia and the Far East. A. Weber’s Farewell to 
European History, or the Conquest of Nihilism, 
R. Stewart’s biography of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and J. Simmons’ work on Southey. 


The Taft School dedicated its new senior 
house, the Wade Memorial House, February 5. 
The house was the gift of John Howard Wade, 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey, “in grateful memory 
of Howard Voyer Wade who died in the service 
of his country at sea, North Atlantic Area, U.S.S. 
Reuben James, 31 October, 1941.” Ensign 
Wade U.S.N.R. was a member of the class of 
1938 at the Taft School and was the first of 58 
alumni to lose his life in World War II. 
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Mr. and Mrs. John A. Lautz have given to 
Nichols School, Buffalo, N. Y., Carillonic Bells 
in honor of their son, John Williams Lautz. A 
bronze plaque is installed in the school chapel 
commemorating this gift. 

These electronic bells have a tone similar to 
cast bronze bells. They are played from the bell 
console, or from the Austin pipe organ. The 
bells also are played by an automatic record 
player. The record collection have great 
variety and are played through the tower on a 
regular schedule previously determined. The 
tower clock strikes the hour and the Westmin- 
ster Chimes through these bells. They are also 
used on special occasions and the school and 
community already look forward to the beauty 
and mellowness of this inspiring gift. 





The Trustees of Blair Academy, Blairstown, 
N. J., have merged the Centennial Memorial 
Fund, not completed within the hundredth year, 
with the new Second Century Fund. The im- 
mediate objective of the new financial drive is a 
sum sufficient to complete Memorial Hall, be- 
gun last April, and then to continue the Campus 
Development Plan. 

Rather than go into debt to complete the 
building of Memorial Hall, the new auditorium 
for the Blair campus, the ground floor has been 
completed and a temporary roof put on while the 
collection of funds continues. In use since the 
beginning of the year, the completed portion of 
the new building contains a new music room, a 
lower school study hall, an office for the Blair 
Press Club, and an office for the school news- 
paper. In addition, there is space for the storage 
of the Academy archives and storage space for 
band instruments and uniforms. 

The money raised by the Centennial Me- 
morial Fund was originally sufficient to put up 
the building, but rising costs have made it neces- 
sary to launch the new campaign to secure addi- 
tional money to complete the auditorium at 
present costs. 

Through the active interest of the Blair 
Mothers’ and Fathers’ Associations, a corps of 
parents has been recruited to solicit prospects 
for the Second Century Fund. Results have 
been heartening and even at this early stage 
funds are being received. 





Head Master Charles S. Tippetts has an- 
nounced that Mercersburg Academy, Mercers- 
burg, Pa., will break ground for the New Recita- 
tion and Laboratory Building this spring and 
that the cornerstone will be laid during the Com- 


mencement Exercises in June. It is expected 
that the building will be completed and ready 
for occupancy with the opening of the fall term 
in 1950. 

Mercersburg’s New Recitation and Labora- 
tory Building will be named for the founder of 
the Academy, the late Dr. William Mann Irvine, 
and the Library will honor the memory of the 
second Head Master, the late Dr. Boyd Ed- 
wards. Throughout the building will be class- 
rooms in memory of the ninety-three Mercers- 
burg boys who gave their lives in World War II. 
Many of these rooms will be the gifts of parents 
of the boys and of former classes of the Academy. 
Former masters are also being honored. 

The building will contain not only physics, 
chemistry and biology recitation and laboratory 
rooms, the library and drawing rooms, but also 
thirty-four recitation rooms. 





Mr. Eames, Headmaster of Governor Dum- 
mer Academy, South Byfield, Mass., announces 
that a few parents and friends of the school have 
contributed to a gift which will make possible 
the construction of at least two, and possibly 
four, all-weather tennis courts during the early 
spring. 


Northwood School, Lake Placid Club, N. Y., 
added a two-story wing to its present buildings 
in June, 1948. The structure has a shop in the 
basement and the Senior Room on the second 
floor. The building and furnishings were given 
to the school by Major Lewis Lawton as a 
memorial to his grandson, Lawton Davis, who 
was killed in the Belgian Bulge. A small library 
with books of special interest to boys who are 
about to go to college is an important addition 
to the Senior Room. 





News in General 

The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., has 
recently issued the third annual edition of Peddie 
Men In College. This pocket size booklet lists 
all Peddie alumni at institutions of higher learn- 
ing alphabetically by college and by name. It 
is distributed by the school to all alumni in col- 
lege and to all persons requesting a copy. 





The New York Herald Tribune of Sunday, 
March 6, carried a long illustrated article about 
Woodstock Country School, Woodstock, Ver- 
mont, which described the philosophy of plain 
and wholesome living and high thinking on which 
this coeducational school was established in 
1945. David W. Bailey, director of the school, 
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was interviewed while he was attending the 
Annual Conference of the Secondary Education 
Board in New York on March 4 and 5. He be- 
lieves that coeducational boarding schools pro- 
vide a less artificial and more wholesome en- 
vironment, if wisely directed, than do segregated 
preparatory schools. Before opening Woodstock 
Country School, Mr. Bailey taught at the 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 





The Southern Arizona School for Boys at 
Sabino Canyon, Tucson, Arizona, has an- 
nounced the establishment of a scholarship fund 
which may make it possible for one or more 
boys to attend this ranch school each year. The 
selection of candidates to receive this scholar- 
ship will be made by a scholarship board, mem- 
bers of which are located in various parts of the 
United States. Dan E. Garvey, Governor of 
Arizona, and Dr. J. Byron McCormick, Presi- 
dent of the University of Arizona, will be the 
Arizona representatives on the scholarship board, 
according to Captain Russell B. Fairgrieve, 
Headmaster of the Southern Arizona School. 
One section of the East will be represented by 
Dr. Homer L. Dodge, President of Norwich 
University. Other members of this national 
scholarship board will be announced at a later 
time. 

Funds for the scholarship will be secured in 
various ways. The first funds have come from 
a scholarship benefit horse show held at the 
Southern Arizona School for Boys on March 20. 





For several years The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J., has held a_ voluntary 
service late in the afternoon of every Wednesday 
in Lent. Each service has been conducted 
jointly by a student and a member of the faculty. 
Response to these services has been so good that 
Dr. Adam W. Craig, Chairman of the Religion 
Department, has expanded the list of Lenten 
services to include a special program for the 
regular morning services in Holy Week. Speak- 
ing at each of these will be Dr. Ronald G. Barn- 
house of the Tenth Presbyterian Church in 
Philadelphia. 





A singular honor came to a Pebble Hill School 
(DeWitt, N. Y.) senior last month when a letter 
which he had written and with which he won a 
country-wide “Letters for Democracy” contest 
sponsored by the Kirby Foundation and the 
Syracuse Herald-Fournal, was placed aboard the 
New York State Freedom Train, making him 
one of only three living persons whose writings 





are among the material aboard the train. 


The 
other two are Gov. Thomas E. Dewey and ex- 
Governor Herbert Lehman. 

Under the direction of J. Vincent Elmer, 
French instructor, boys in the French classes of 
Pebble Hill are enthusiastically gathering cloth- 
ing and food to be sent to a French family in the 


town of Barleuse, Somme, 


in whom they have 
recently become interested. 





As a supplement to the last BuLLETIN’s 
description of the Collége Cévenol campaign 
conducted by the Mount Hermon School, Mount 
Hermon, Mass., it is now possible to report on 
the financial outcome of the drive. Although 
the goal was $1,000, the actual amount collected 
in cash so far has been $1,502.20, half as much 
again as was collected last year. About one- 
fifth of the total represents contributions of 
faculty and staff members. Campaign expenses, 
including subscribers’ badges, telephone calls, 
and stationery, amounted to $21.85. There 
were several checks which came directly from 
parents who wanted to make contributions inde- 
pendently of their sons’. The total increase, 
and the checks from parents, indicated to the 
Committee the definite value of the preliminary 
announcement which went home by letter dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays. 

The association of Mount Hermon with the 
Cévenol was emphasized shortly after the close 
of the campaign by the visit of Louis Lung. M. 
Lung was a student at the Cévenol for five years, 
passed his baccalaureate examinations there last 
October, and anticipates entering college in the 
United States next autumn. A guest at Mount 
Hermon School for nearly a week, he was a 
minister-without-portfolio from the Collége to 
the boys’ school and to the Northfield School 
for Girls. At both places he delivered chapel 
talks and visited French classes, and he also at- 
tended a joint French Club meeting of both 
institutions. 


Northwood School, Lake Placid Club, N. Y., 
requires every boy in ‘the school to be equipped 
with skis and, if not already proficient in skiing, 
to take a series of ten lessons. Northwood was 
the first United States school to have every boy 
equipped and in organized ski classes. This 
program began in 1925. 





Montclair Academy, of Montclair, N. J., has 
never had a library of its own. Members of the 
Middle Atlantic School Rating Board have 
always found the school lacking in this one de- 
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partment, but have excused it because of the 
accessibility of the fine Montclair Public Li- 
brary System. Last year, however, the Acad- 
emy bridged the gap in the school’s facilities by 
starting a small school reference library. Though 
still in the embryonic stage, shelves are being 
steadily filled with useful and valuable books. 
The library has a fine reference department with 
the latest encyclopedias on hand for student 
use. William Avery Barras, head of the English 
department at the Academy, has generously 
given fifteen hundred works from his wonderful 
collection, with the promise of over fifteen 
hundred more. 

Forty periodicals are regularly received at 
the library, and among them are some of the 
best magazines. The magazines as well as the 
books are on hand for students working in the 
library. Library slips are given to boys in the 
upper school having legitimate reasons for refer- 
ence work during a study period. A student 
monitor is on hand every period to assist the 
librarian, Mrs. Natalie Smith, who is a graduate 
of Columbia University School of Library Serv- 
ice, and a former Reference Librarian at the 
Frich Art Reference Library. Mrs. Smith has 
classes once a month to instruct students in the 
use of the Dewey Decimal System and other 
useful library aids. 

Although it exists today primarily as a 
reference library, it will not be long before works 
of fiction will be in circulation. The library is 
also being used for the purpose of showing edu- 
cational motion pictures and playing recordings, 
and a small collection of pictures and records 
has been started. 





After a successful venture in teaching Spanish 
to a group of Proctor Academy (Andover, N. H.) 
boys in Mexico last summer, Richard P. Merrill, 
Proctor language instructor, is planning an 
eight week trip to Europe this year. 

French will be the language studied with Mr. 
Merrill, Dr. Edmond Méras of Phillips Exeter, 
and native teachers. As before, school credits 
will be allowed for successful work. Headquar- 
ters will be at the Collége Mayor, a boys’ school 
in Lausanne. 

Beside week-end expeditions in Switzerland, 
stops will be made in London, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Milan, the Riviera, Paris and Shannon, 
Treland. 

Brotherhood Week was observed at the 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., with a 
chapel service conducted by five students, each 


of a different religious faith. The Catholic, 
Buddhist, Mohammedan, Jewish and Protestant 
religions were represented. The speakers 
stressed that in their own particular creeds love 
of one’s brother man formed the cornerstone of 
their philosophies of life. The short sermons 
have been collected and will be published in the 


spring issue of the school’s quarterly, From Now 
On. 





The students and faculty of Proctor Acad- 
emy, Andover, N. H., have had a firsthand ex- 
perience with international relations this winter. 
Since skiing is the winter sport at Proctor and 
many of the faculty help with the program, 
Headmaster J. Halsey Gulick arranged for the 
whole group to go to Mt. Tremblant, Quebec, at 
Christmas to combine fun with a bit of brushing 
up on ski technique. 

A Montreal ski commentator became inter- 
ested and interviewed Roland W. Burbank, 
Senior Master, over CJAD, Montreal. As a re- 
sult, the boys of Westmount High School asked 
for a ski meet in Andover, which was held on 
the weekend of March 5. The Canadian skiers 
were guests of the Proctor boys for three days. 

Even though University School, Cleveland, 
is a day school, it is almost as busy at night as 
it is during the daytime because of the Alumni 
Council sponsored activities. 

On Monday nights a large group of alumni 
who like to play basketball gather in the gym 
and close the evening with a swim in the pool. 
On Tuesday nights you will find a large number 
of alumni and their wives working on projects 
in the wood shop and machine shop. On Wednes- 
day nights alumni and their wives or sweethearts 
play badminton, volleyball, and ping pong in 
the gym, and swim in the pool. Headmaster 
Cruikshank and a number of the faculty also 
participate in these activities. 

Throughout the winter the alumni hold a 
square dance on the third Friday of every 
month. Over 450 alumni and friends have en- 
joyed these activities this winter. 

For the first time since 1939 a dramatic club 
from an American school performed in Bermuda 
during the spring recess. Under the sponsorship 
of the Bermuda Musical and Dramatic Society, 
the dramatic club of Cheshire Academy, Che- 
shire, Conn., gave a performance of “Room 
Service” in the Colonial Opera House, Hamilton, 
Bermuda, on March 22, under the distinguished 
patronage of His Excellency, the Governor Gen- 
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eral, Admiral Sir Ralph Leatham, K.C.B., Lady 
Leatham, the American Consul, and others. 
The group spent eight days in Bermuda. 


News of Faculties and Administrators 

Canon Albert H. Lucas, Headmaster of St. 
Albans, The National Cathedral School for 
Boys, Washington, D. C., has resigned after 
twenty years of service to the school and the 
Cathedral. His resignation, submitted on Jan- 
uary 22 to the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of 
Washington, was accepted by the Chapter of 
Washington Cathedral, effective June 30 of 
this year. 


The Board of Governors of St. Albans School 
accepted Canon Lucas’ resignation with “great 
reluctance and regret,” and Bishop Dun said 
that “Canon Lucas’ decision to resign at this 
time comes as a very great disappointment to 
me personally and to all who know of the ex- 
traordinary leadership he has given the school.” 
In his letter to the Board of Governors, Canon 
Lucas noted, “At the time I was appointed 
Headmaster of St. Albans in 1929, I told Dr. 
(James E.) Freeman, then Bishop of Washington, 
that I should ask to be released upon conclusion 
of twenty years of service, provided my work 
was acceptable during the intervening years. 
That time is now at hand. This decision is 
irrevocable; my sorrow over this surrender of so 
great a trust is immeasurable.” 

Canon Lucas was ordained to the priesthood 
in 1920 and served as curate at St. James’s 
Church, Philadelphia, and acted as Assistant 
Headmaster and Chaplain of the Episcopal 
Academy, until 1929. He came to St. Albans in 
1929, succeeding William H. Church as Head- 
master. 

A graduate of Episcopal Academy, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and the Berkeley 
Divinity School, Canon Lucas holds honorary 
degrees from the University of Pennsylvania, 
Lafayette College, St. Johns College, and the 
University of the South. Active in diocesan 
work, he is a Trustee of the Cathedral Founda- 
tion, has been Senior Canon of Washington 
Cathedral since 1944, and is the Chaplain of the 
House of Mercy. 


His active interest in the field of education 
has been evidenced through his membership in 
the Headmasters’ Association, of which he was 
a member of the Executive Committee 1946-48; 
as a vice-president of the Country Day Schools 
Headmasters’ Association; as a representative 
in Washington of the Middle States Association 





of Colleges and Secondary Schools; as a repre- 
sentative of the Middle States Association of the 
College Entrance Examination Board and a 
member of the College Entrance Examination 
Board Executive Committee; and as a member 
of the Attorney-General’s Committee of the 
National Council on Prevention and Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency. 

He is also a Trustee of the Berkeley Divinity 
School, a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Washington Society for the Blind, and a 
past President of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Club of Washington. 

To date no successor to Canon Lucas has 
been announced by the Chapter of Washington 
Cathedral. 

Dr. Allan V. Heely, Head Master of the 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., was 
recently chosen president of the newly-formed 
Association of Independent Schools of New 
Jersey. 





William Speer, director of student life at 
Rutgers University, has been appointed head- 
master of Loomis Institute in Windsor, Conn. 
He will become head of the institute’s two 
schools: Loomis School, the boys’ division, and 
Chaffee School, the girls’ division, upon the re- 
tirement of Headmaster N. H. Batchelder this 
June after thirty-seven years of service. The 
new headmaster is 38 years old and a veteran of 
nearly three years of cine in the Navy in 
World War II. He is a graduate of Princeton 
University, class of ’33, and Hotchkiss School. 





Lieutenant Colonel Henry M. Prentiss, chap- 
lain of the famed Lafayette Escadrille in World 
War I, has been named chaplain of Valley Forge 
Military Academy, Wayne, Pa. 

An ordained Presbyterian minister, Col. 
Prentiss succeeds the Rev. John A. Schultz, who 
resigned recently to accept the call of the Epis- 
copal Church of the Advent, Cape May, N. J. 

Col. Prentiss, a member of the academy’s 
administrative staff for the past 14 years, is also 
chairman of the school’s academic board. He 
attended Muhlenberg, Lehigh, Lafayette, Lon- 
don and New York universities. 





Dr. John F. Gummere, headmaster of the 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, was 
recently elected Vice-President of the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Among the offices which Dr. Gum- 
mere now holds are the following: Chairman, 
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Executive Committee of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board, Secretary of the Corporation of 
Haverford College, Secretary of the Country 
Day School Headmasters’ Association, member 
of the special College Entrance Examination 
Board Committee to revise choice-of-college 
rule, member of the special CEEB Committee 
to consider Mathematics tests of the Board, 
member of the Assimilation Committee of the 
Philadelphia Rotary Club, member of the Gen- 
eral Planning Committee for Schoolman’s Week 
at the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Gum- 
mere is the author of an article which appeared 
in a recent number of the Classical Weekly and 
is a co-author of the new Latin book, Using 
Latin I. 





New members of the teaching staff of the 
William Penn Charter School include Mrs. 
Eleanor W. Bronson, graduate of the Illman- 
Carter Unit of the University of Pennsylvania, 
kindergarten; Mrs. Jacquelyn S. Brick, Olivet 
College, second grade; Ralph E. Palaia, Miami 
University, industrial arts; and Eva Graetz, arts 
and crafts. Mr. Palaia will coach varsity base- 
ball. Mrs. Margaret Unruh has joined the staff 
as secretary to the headmaster. Dr. Marcus 
Hanna, of Germantown, has been appointed 
school physician. 

By a cooperative arrangement between Ger- 
mantown Friends School and the William Penn 
Charter School, Dr. George Bond, from the 
University of Pennsylvania Reading Clinic, 
spends two and a half mornings a week in each 
school. 





Dr. Thomas H. Johnson, Chairman of the 
English Department of the Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J., is author of the volume of 
bibliography in the recently-published Literary 
History of the United States. A three-volume 
work, this definitive history has been widely 
acclaimed as one of the most important literary 
events of recent years. Speaking specifically of 
Dr. Johnson’s contribution, The New York 
Times said: “The third volume of this history, 
devoted to bibliography, is by itself worth the 
price of admission — and, appropriately enough, 
it can be obtained separately.” 

Several of the plastic constructions of 
George Greene, member of the Art Department, 
have been showing at the Newark Museum. 
Still others have been on display at the Addison 
Gallery at Phillips Academy, Andover, in an ex- 
hibit ovation the use of transparent materials, 
the first of its kind to be held in this country. 


Louis Coxe, member of the English Depart- 
ment and now on a year’s leave of teaching at 
Harvard, is co-author with Robert Chapman of 
a play entitled Uniform of Flesh. It was re- 
cently shown at the experimental theater in 
New York and has been considered for Broad- 


way production. The play is based on Melville’s 
Billy Budd. 





Ogden Miller, headmaster of The Gunnery, 
Washington, Conn., has been elected to the 
Headmasters’ Association. Mr. Miller recently 
completed his third year as headmaster at The 
Gunnery. During this time the enrollment of 
the school has been doubled. He succeeded the 
late Russell Sturgis Bartlett. Hamilton Gibson 
was the last Gunnery headmaster to be a mem- 
ber of the Headmasters’ Association. 





Dr. Greville Haslam, headmaster of the 
Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., has been 
elected President of the Headmasters’ Associa- 
tion for the coming year. He has been Secretary 
of the organization since 1943. 





Benjamin D. Roman, Headmaster, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Paul G. Bode of 
Jamaica, L. I., N. Y., to the faculty of Blair 
Academy, Blairstown, N. J. 

Mr. Bode, an addition to the Mathematics 
Department, came to Blair Academy at the be- 
ginning of the second semester from the Graham- 
Eckes School, Palm Beach, Fla., where he had 
been Dean of Boys. Mr. Bode had -previously 
taught in the McCallie School, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and for two years was instructor in 
mathematics in Punahou School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, where he also served as coach of foot- 
ball and basketball. During the war Mr. Bode 
served for more than three years in the navy as 
an anti-submarine warfare specialist and gun- 
nery division officer on the U. S. S. Phoenix. 

An alumnus of Catawba College, Salisbury, 
N. C., where he majored in mathematics, Mr. 
Bode received his M.A. at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, did further graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and work in education at 
Harvard University. 





Neil U. C. Ganter of Sherbrooke, Ontario 
County, Canada, has been appointed to the 
English department of the Graham-Eckes 
School, Palm Beach, Florida, for the season, 
1949-50. Mr. Ganter will take up his duties in 
September. 
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Newton K. Chase has been appointed Head- 
master of the Thacher School beginning with the 
opening of the fall term in September, 1949, it 
has been announced by Richard Bard, president 
of the board of trustees. 

Anson S. Thacher, who has been on leave of 
absence for reasons of health, is expected to re- 
turn next autumn and be associated in the busi- 
ness administration of the school. 

Mr. Chase has been at the Thacher School 
since 1938, and for the past year he has served 
as Acting Headmaster. A native of Blue Hill, 
Maine, he is a graduate of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, and of Bowdoin College. Before com- 
ing to Thacher to teach history and the classics, 
he was on the faculty of the Deane School, 
Santa Barbara, California, and the Gunnery 
School, Washington, Conn., and attended the 
Yale Graduate School. During the war he was 
an enlisted man and officer in the Army, with 
overseas service in China. 





Kenneth M. Bouve has resigned as Head- 
master of Texas Country Day School. Mr. 
Bouve, however, will retain his post until a suc- 
cessor isnamed. Although Mr. Bouve’s immedi- 
ate plans are indefinite, he will undoubtedly re- 
main in the field of education. The Board of 
Directors has granted Bouve an extended leave 
of absence. 

Mr. Bouve came to Dallas in 1933 at the 
request of several prominent Dallasites headed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Wirt Davis. The school was 
started with 10 boys. The enrollment now is 
110. 

Bouve obtained his bachelor’s degree at Am- 
herst and his master’s degree at Brown Univer- 
sity. He was Senior Master at Tabor Academy 
in Marion, Mass., before coming to Dallas. He 
is active in the Country Day School Headmas- 
ters Association of the United States. With Ela 
Hockaday, he helped organize the Conference of 
South West School Heads. 





Charles G. Moroney, of Collinsville, Conn., 
has joined the faculty of The Gunnery, Wash- 
ington, Conn., as a special instructor in mathe- 
matics and science. He will also assist in coach- 
ing basketball and baseball. Mr. Moroney 
graduated summa cum laude from Holy Cross, 
where he studied a pre-medical course. 

After receiving his B.A. he worked as assis- 
tant to the chief chemist of the New Departure 
Division, General Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn. 
He also has taught chemistry and mathematics 
at Fairfield College Preparatory School, Fair- 


field, Conn., and has studied at Holy Cross for 
an M.S. degree in chemistry. His hobbies in- 
clude ornithology and badminton. 





Lawrence W. Newell has been appointed 
Dean of Admissions at the Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, New York. Mr. Newell taught for 
fifteen years at Hackley and then went to the 
Choate School for twenty-five years. He re- 
turned to Hackley last year as Director of 
Alumni Relations, in which position he also will 
continue. Mr. Newell received a B.A. from 
Harvard and did graduate work at the Sorbonne. 





J. Halsey Gulick, headmaster of Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N. H., has announced the 
addition of Joseph H. LaCasce to the faculty. 
Mr. LaCasce, a native of Fryeburg, Maine, is 
the son of the headmaster of Fryeburg Academy. 
He received his education at Fryeburg Academy 
and Bowdoin College, where he majored in 
mathematics and minored in English and _phil- 
osophy. Upon graduating, he had a teaching 
fellowship at Bowdoin College and taught at 
Hebron Academy for two years before coming 
to Proctor. At Bowdoin, he was president of 
the Zeta Psi Fraternity during his senior year 
and was a member of the Glee Club as well as 


being on the staff of the college magazine The 
Quill. 





Headmaster Charles W. Bradlee of Pebble 
Hill School, Dewitt, N. Y., has just announced 
the appointment to his staff of Ivor Peterson 
Wold of Schenectady, N. Y. Mr. Wold received 
his A.B. degree at Union College and his Mas- 
ter’s degree at Columbia and has taught form- 
erly at the Graham-Eckes School in Palm Beach, 
Florida. He replaces Leo J. Charbonneau, 
who resigned to return to Middlebury College 
to complete graduate work. At Pebble Hill Mr. 
Wold will teach mathematics and social studies 
in the Junior and Upper Schools as well as 
work with boys in the sports program. Mrs. 
Wold will join her husband in Syracuse later. 

Mr. Bradlee has announced also the appoint- 
ment of Donald Van Soelen to the teaching staff. 
Mr. Van Soelen, a graduate of Bowdoin College, 
will teach in the Middle School and assist in 
sports. 





James Stephen Mikesh, until last June 
Chairman of the Mathematics Department at 
the Lawrenceville School in Lawrenceville, N. J., 
died on January 29 in Trenton after a brief ill- 
ness. He was the victim of a stroke a few days 
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before, which left him partially paralyzed. His 
funeral was held in Spillville, lowa, where he 
was born. The reputation of Mr. Mikesh was 
built not only on his work as a teacher and a 
warm and colorful personality, but also on his 
mathematical publications, of which there were 
three: Calculus, by Miles and Mikesh; Plane 
Geometry, by Granville, Smith, and Mikesh; and 
Spherical Trigonometry by the same authors. 





The Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, 
Mass., announces the appointment of Almira 
Brown Taylor as Acting Librarian. Miss Tay- 
lor succeeds Mrs. Jean (Kenway) Archibald, 
whose resignation concludes a six-year term of 
important and valued service to the school. 
Miss Taylor graduated from Colby Junior Col- 
lege in 1940, received her B.A. from Mount 
Holyoke in 1942, and a degree from the School 
of Library Science of Simmons College in 1943. 
She was employed in the Yale Law School Li- 
brary, 1943-1945, and was more recently assis- 
tant in charge of order work in the Mount Hol- 
yoke College Library until coming to Mount 
Hermon last fall. 


Mrs. Laurie P. Brown has been appointed 
Assistant Librarian. She received a B.S. degree 
in Education from Geneseo Teachers College in 
1947, and has had experience in the libraries of 
Wellsville, New York, and the Northfield School 
for Girls, East Northfield, Massachusetts. 


Another library appointment not previously 
announced is that of Mrs. Verna M. Alexander, 
who has been serving as an Assistant Librarian 
since fall. Mrs. Alexander is an alumna of the 
Northfield School for Girls and Barnard College, 
and she is the wife of Edmund Alexander, teacher 
of English and French at Mount Hermon. 


As an emergency replacement, Charles S. 
Keevil, Jr., is serving as instructor in biology for 
the spring term. Mr. Keevil is a 1943 Mount 
Hermon graduate, cum Jaude, and president of 
the Student Council, who served two years in 
the Medical Department of the Army before 
entering Amherst College. As an undergradu- 
ate he was a member of the varsity soccer, squash 
and tennis teams, and of Phi Beta Kappa. Since 
his graduation last spring, he has been working 
for a master’s degree in science at Amherst. 





On January 11, Harold G. Conley, Instruc- 
tor of English at The Hill School, Pottstown, 
Pa., since 1919, died as a result of a cerebral 
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hemorrhage. Funeral services were conducted 
in the Congregational Church in Elkhart, In- 
diana, and a Memorial Service held in the Alumni 
Chapel of The Hill School on January 15. 


Born and brought up in Elkhart, Indiana, 
Mr. Conley graduated from Elkhart High School 
and later attended the University of Chicago 
from which he was graduated with a Ph.B. in 
1914. After taking graduate work he decided 
to study for a dramatic career and entered the 
Washington Square Player’s School of the 
Theater. Here he appeared in the original pro- 
duction of two of Eugene O’Neill’s one-act plays. 
Upon graduation, he became a member of the 
Provincetown Players and took private drama 
courses under Clare Tree Major and Diana 
Storms, of the London Academy of Dramatic 
Arts. 

Following this, Mr. Conley returned to Elk- 
hart where he became dramatic coach at the 
Elkhart High School. World War I interrupted 
his plans and he enlisted in the Army Medical 
Corps. Shortly after he was discharged from the 
Army, Mr. Conley joined the faculty of The 
Hill School. Within a short period of time he 
established himself as a humorist and as a bril- 
liant critic of literature, drama and the arts. 
He was outstanding as the director and producer 
of the Sixth Form Show, a traditional stage 
comedy held annually at The Hill. 

In the classroom he was known for his ex- 
cellence as a teacher, for his keen appreciation 
of the artistic and beautiful and for his unfail- 
ing ability to hold the attention of his students. 
In the dormitory, where he was in charge of the 
youngest group of boys, he was admired and 
respected for his understanding manner and his 
readiness to assist each new boy in making his 
adjustment to the life and work of boarding 
school routine. 


Mr. Conley, who was unmarried, is survived 
by his mother and father and by a brother, 
Arthur Conley of Elkhart, Indiana. 


Alexander H. Revell, III, was recently ap- 
pointed to the faculty of The Hill School, Potts- 
town, Pa., to fill the vacancy caused by the 
sudden death of Mr. Conley. An alumnus of 
The Hill, Mr. Revell was graduated from North- 
western University in June, 1948. During the 
war he served as a 2nd Lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps, as a member of the 6th Marine Division. 
In addition to his teaching duties, Mr. Revell is 
assistant coach of the varsity baseball team and 
assistant Hall Master of Hillside, the dormitory 
for second form students. 








Following up on an earlier broadcast made 
in Philadelphia, Ernst Koetter, guest teacher at 
George School (Pa.) this year from Jacobi Gym- 
nasium, Dusseldorf, Germany, was the central 
figure in an interview recorded during February 
in New York for broadcasting to principal radio 
stations in Germany over the U. S. State De- 
partment’s “Voice of America” program. Mr. 
Koetter, described in the interview by David 
Berger of “Voice” as one of a very few Germans 
actually teaching classes now in the U. S., told 
of school affiliation arrangements between Jacobi 
and George School, through which he had been 
able to come to Pennsylvania for a year of 
teaching and observing the American way of 
life. He listed many of his observations to date. 
The broadcast was made in German, lasting 
about 20 minutes. It included passages trans- 
lated from English by Mr. Berger and made by 
George Loft of the American Friends Service 
Committee and Paul Blanshard, Jr., of George 
School. 





Principal Richard H. McFeeley and Paul 
Blanshard, Jr., public relations director, of 
George School, Pa., are lecturing this spring in 
a timely course called “Problems of the Inde- 
pendent Schools” given by Temple University 
of Philadelphia. The 16-week course, which 
marks a new high in college service to the inde- 
pendent schools of the Philadelphia area, is de- 
signed to acquaint a number of practicing teach- 
ers or those training to be teachers with the 
various problems of the independent school to- 
day. Interested readers can write for further 
et SC about this course to Joseph S. But- 
terweck, Teachers College, Division of Second- 
ary Education, Temple University, Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 





C. Ledyard Blair, retired banker and yachts- 
man and former governor of the New York 
Stock Exchange, for 49 years a trustee of Blair 
Academy, Blairstown, N. J., died on February 
7 at his New York City home at the age of 82. 

Mr. Blair, grandson of John Insley Blair, 
founder of Blair Academy, had served as a 
trustee since 1900. During that time he was 
chairman of the finance committee and building 
committee. He made a generous contribution 
toward the building of Memorial Hall, now 
under construction, and on many occasions 
donated money to make improvements in the 
school plant. 

Thomas Henry Benton of South Orange, 
N. J., for eighteen years a member of the New 





York Stock Exchange, has been elected to the 
Board of Trustees of Blair Academy. 

Mr. Benton’s elder son is an alumnus of 
Blair Academy and his younger son is at present 
a member of the Fourth Form. 





Wilmot R. Jones, principal of the Wilming- 
ton Friends School, was presented with the B’nai 
B’rith Americanism Award at formal exercises 
held in Wilmington, Delaware. This award is 
presented annually to “‘the Delawarean who, in 
the opinion of eminent judges, has contributed 
most toward the maintenance and promotion of 
our American way of life, during the past year.” 
The award, a handsome wrist watch, was given 
by the Wilmington Lodge No. 470, B’nai B’rith, 
and the Edna Reibman Chapter of B’nai B’rith 
Women. The presentation was made by Dela- 
ware’s Lieutenant Governor, Alexis duPont 
Bayard. 

In accepting the award, Mr. Jones said he 
felt ‘‘greatest humility” in being singled out for 
the honor. “I hope,” he said, “‘that the recog- 
nition given me this year will be an encourage- 
ment to every One in this room, for it shows that 
what we small people do can count for some- 
thing. Let us all look for opportunity in the 
doing of small things.” He added that the 
award means much to him because he has ad- 
mired and respected all three previous recipients, 
and because the giving of it springs from reli- 
gious motives and incentives. 

In announcing that Mr. Jones had been se- 
lected as the Delawarean to be honored this 
year, Lt. Gov. Bayard cited the Friends School 
principal’s activities in the Citizens’ Housing 
Association, his efforts as a member of the 
Family Court committee in contributing to the 
creation of the Family Court, his work in pro- 
moting a student affiliation project as the result 
of extensive surveys among schools and colleges 
in Europe, and his outstanding efforts in projects 
directed toward benefiting Negroes. He went 
on to say that it is an honor to make this presen- 
tation, because the B’nai B’rith Americanism 
Award is significant of real human progress.” 








FOREIGN LANGUAGE NOTES 


The Winter Issue is devoted to the subject, 
Free Composition: its place in foreign language 
courses and the techniques for teaching it. 

A year’s subscription to FLN is 50 cents; a 
single issue costs 29 cents. 

For sample copies address R. H. Delano, Lake 
Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Illinois. 
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NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Ethel Andrews, Laurel School, Cleveland, Ohio 


The Emma Willard Plan 


Ferris Greenslet in The Lowells and Their 
Seven Worlds tells an anecdote of President 
Lowell of Harvard which aptly describes the case 
of present-day education. Just after his in- 
augural address his cousin, Bishop Lawrence, 
said to him, “Your address is a pretty radical 
break with the past.” “No,” was the reply, 
“the same old ship on the same old course, but 
another tack.” 

Since then, the winds of the world have 
changed with increasing velocity, and many of us 
teachers are finding it wise to try the other 
““tack.”’ 

In the fall of 1947 the faculty of Emma 
Willard School, Troy, N. Y., introduced in the 
tenth grade a new curriculum, the result of two 
years of concentrated study and careful planning. 
The course, which emerged from the group think- 
ing of department chairmen, all experienced 
teachers in the various fields of college prepara- 
tory work, turned out to be a course in general 
education supplemented by electives in the 
eleventh and twelfth years. As such a course is 
still unusual in an independent residential school 
for girls, most of whom are preparing for college, 
our findings at the present stage of the experi- 
ment may be of interest to others. 


Experiment? Yes, but no “radical break with 
the past” in method and no haphazard, day-by- 
day selection of content. Each department, in 
weekly departmental and occasional interde- 
partmental meetings throughout the year, plans 
the course for the following year, and by June has 
a typed and mimeographed outline of each unit 
of work and the layout, together with library 
references, audio-visual aids, laboratory work, 
studio, etc., listed. The amount of work is tre- 
mendous, but necessary to success—and exciting. 


The commission given by the headmistresses 
to the faculty committee was brief: Plan a course 
of study which shall fit the needs of the modern 
girl. 

Considering our students from knowledge of 
their background, their interests, their plans, and 
their future in an unpredictable world, the com- 
mittee felt that the young woman of today needs, 
as seldom before, to be mentally alert, aware of 
relationships, capable of forming sound judg- 
ments, and of making right decisions; that she 
should be adaptable. President Jordan, the con- 


sultant for the committee, had called attention 
to the fact that many college women take up new 
careers in middle life and hence need a wide range 
of interests and ability to meet changed condi- 
tions. The committee felt, too, that the woman 
of today must be effective in her work — know 
the tools of her trade — hence, as a student, she 
should have experience in planning her work, i 
following directions, and in taking responsibility. 
At Emma Willard the activities program, under 
the direction of the headmistresses and the de- 
partment of guidance, provides to an unusual 
degree these experiences in student life; it seemed 
advisable to further them in the classroom 
through an earlier introduction to the use of the 
library, of instruction sheets instead of textbooks, 
of discussion groups, of audio-visual aids, of field 
trips, of correlations. 


The salient features of the content of the 
course are: 


1. That a girl’s education should be designed to 
help her to become a happy, informed, and 
effective citizen of her world; that a curricu- 
lum which has grown out of professional require- 
ments and the demands of specialists is not, in 
itself, adequate for the best development of ‘the 
modern woman; that it is the obligation of the 
school to adapt and supplement such a curriculum 
on the secondary-school level to the needs of the 
adolescent in a complex society. 


2. That the new curriculum should provide an op- 
portunity for aesthetic expression and discovery 
of new interests, hence required courses in art 
and music. 


3. That in an age of uncertain values and changing 
social mores every girl should know the genesis 
and growth of our cultural heritage. Hence, a 
continuous study of Western Civilization with 
emphasis upon those aspects of the past which 
affect the present should be the basis of work in 
the humanities; that the study of the literature 
(in English), the religion, and the fine arts of the 
period should be correlated with the history. 


4. That in an age dominated by science everyone 
should have a knowledge of the role of science 
both as it affects her personal life and her physi- 
cal environment, and as it has influenced modern 
thought. 


5. That every student should have, beyond her 
utilitarian needs, the discipline in analysis and in 
rigorous thinking furnished by a course in mathe- 
matics. 


6. That the over-specialization, from the point of 
view of the general student, in the present subject- 
matter of mathematics and the sciences, should 
be reserved for elective courses. 
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7. That the work in the general courses should be of 
the same intellectual rigor and soundness as the 
specialized courses. 


8. That every student should have the equivalent of 
at least two years of Latin and of two years of a 
modern language; that the curriculum should be 
sufficiently flexible to give additional study in 
these fields to the language-minded student. 


What are the outcomes to date? We are 
finding the students more alert, more aware of 
relationships, especially in the fields of the hu- 
manities group. Students draw naturally and 
easily on examples from their history to make a 
point in English. Becky Sharp turns up in a 
class in Macbeth; the French Revolution on an 
examination paper in music. They are coming to 
realize the similarities in problems of past and 
present, as did the sophomore who said, “Caesar 
didn’t want any D P’s on his hands.” The cylin- 
der from the mathematics classroom appears in 
the drawings of the medieval castle, through 
which the art teacher introduces the laws of per- 
spective to tenth graders studying the medieval 
barony, and in the contemporary art of the 
American scene. Trivial examples, perhaps, but 
the fact is that the girls are coming to see the 
unity of the culture of Western Civilization — 
the English and history are enriched by the 
music and art, while these studio subjects grow 
in stature seen against their cultural background 
and become an integral part of the course. 

In all departments there is evidence of the 
increased awareness of relationships, and the 
“carrying over” from one field to another. The 
tenth grade science, built around the theme, 
“Man, a Living Organism,” is proving valuable 
through its objective handling of problems of 
diet, sanitation, sex; the course continues in the 
eleventh year man’s growing control of his physi- 
cal environment. We feel that the students in 
general are acquiring habits of effectual study, 
of using material, of looking ahead to prepare 
Friday’s assignment on Wednesday. 

What are the disadvantages? The experi- 
enced administrator will see the obvious prob- 
lems of scheduling, of transfers, of admissions, of 
meeting the needs of the slow pupil. These have 
not proved insurmountable so far. The schedule 
for the student is very full. Good students can 
meet it; the slow need guidance. Perhaps the 
greatest difficulty facing the teacher is a 
tion. As specialists in our fields we have so much 
we wish to give; as teachers, accustomed to 
teaching courses meeting specific requirements, 
we find it difficult to omit. The path between the 
streamlined superhighway of the survey courses 


and the thicket of details is hard to follow, yet 
that is the course we have set out on. 

On the whole we are gratified with the results. 
We realize that two more years at least are 
needed to evaluate the course. In the meantime, 
we are working to improve our plans, to build on 
our experiences, and are ourselves profiting from 
participation in a stimulating and creative 
adventure. 

— ExizaBetu B. Potwine, 

Chairman of the Curriculum Committee and 

Head of the Department of Mathematics. 


Evaluation of the Curriculum 


While certain changes have been made from 
time to time in the courses of study at the Brear- 
ley School, New York City, several years have 
elapsed since any attempt was made to examine 
the curriculum as a unit in order to see whether it 
continues to serve the students in the best possi- 
ble way. The change of administration that 
occurred last year has given fresh impetus to 
such a process of self-evaluation. Though exami- 
nation of the curriculum has been barely begun, 
two exciting faculty meetings have already been 
held. The Board of Trustees has also discussed 
the aims of education at the Brearley, and it is 
hoped within the year to hold a joint meeting of 
trustees and faculty so that ideas and opinions 
may be exchanged. 

Since it was agreed that no broad curricular 
changes should be made except in the light of the 
whole purpose of the educational program, the 
initial need was obviously for some common 
understanding of the aims of education. Four 
faculty members were asked to prepare state- 
ments for the faculty meeting held on January 
20. They were Miss Basinger, Supervisor of the 
Middle School; Mme. Champrigand, Head of the 
French Department; Mrs. Boutelle, Head of the 
History Department; and Mrs. Barrett, Head of 
the Arithmetic Department. 

In the course of this meeting the importance 
of a merit basis in every aspect of Brearley aca- 
demic life was emphasized. The individual merit 
of the student controls her admission, her prog- 
ress through the school, and her graduation. 
The same merit basis operates in the school’s 
policy of examining old and new methods of 
teaching, of trying them out, and of accepting 
them iP they prove successful. It was further 
suggested that it was not so much the particular 
system of teaching used that mattered, but the 
personality of the individual teacher. If the 
teacher cares for her subject, the result will prob- 
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ably be the kindling of that same enthusiasm in 
her students. Teachers who are creative person- 
alities are therefore essential to the composition 
of a good school faculty. Other more concrete 
goals of education were also listed by the speak- 
ers: sound methods of working and thinking, the 
acquisition of fundamental skills, accuracy, the 
ability to follow directions, the power of con- 
centrated attention, the ability to make careful 
generalizations, a respect for the truth, and pleas- 
ure in achievement. The graduate of the liberal 
arts course which emphasizes these qualities 
should have developed a measure of wisdom and 
of understanding. 

Controversial topics were occasionally intro- 
duced, but the time was much too short to do 
more than voice suspicions that the curriculum 
did not in every way do what the faculty fondly 
hoped it would. Before the discussion was 
brought to a close by the Headmistress, Miss 
Mitchell, she asked three other members of the 
group each to examine the present curriculum in 
the light of stated aims, and to present their 
findings at another faculty meeting. 

This second meeting was held on February 28. 
Mrs. Hutchins, Lower School Science teacher, 
presented the joint views of five teachers in the 
Lower School. They pointed out the importance 
to young children of a chance to share ideas and 
to make ideas their own by experience. The de- 
mands of the schedule and the curriculum, 
partly imposed upon the Lower School from 
above, these teachers believed, militated against 
their efforts. They questioned how far down in 
the school academic requirements should influ- 
ence the teaching. 

Miss Scott, Head of the English Department, 
followed with a spirited talk. From a careful 
horizontal and vertical examination of course 
offerings, Miss Scott concluded that individual 
needs should be well-served by such a broad and 
varied curriculum. Her main criticism was that 
the very richness of a curriculum may bea danger 
in that a decrease in purely voluntary work may 
be the result. While a certain amount of satisfac- 
tion may be felt in the way individual needs are 
met at the Brearley, it is a more difficult task to 
assess the way in which the school’s curriculum 
helps a girl to play a role in society. It was ad- 
mitted that all efforts were not equally successful. 
It is doubtful whether the graduate really ac- 
quires that understanding of human relations 
which is one of the school’s aims for her. 

Miss Carling, Head of the Gym Department, 
was the last speaker. The Gym Department has 
the advantage of being in constant touch with 


every part of the school. While it may be claimed 
that the program trains its participants to be 
healthy and well-coordinated girls, it was sus- 
pected that the qualities which gym is tradition- 
ally supposed to cultivate are not always trans- 
ferred to situations outside the gymnasium. 
Though every girl plays on one or other of the 
Red and White teams, and though she partici- 
pates in sportsmanlike fashion in interclass 
games, her sportsmanship is not always apparent 
to those with whom she comes into contact in 
other situations. 


A lively exchange of opinions followed the 
three opening talks. No agreement was reached, 
but lines of future discussion were suggested. 
Sectional meetings will next be held to examine 
the curriculum in the Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Schools. It was with difficulty that the discus- 
sions were brought to a temporary close at six 
o’clock, and snatches of talk overheard from the 
faculty tables at succeeding lunch times suggest 
that there is still much material for argument and 
agreement before any decision is made about 
far-reaching changes in the present curriculum. 


Interesting Work in History 

The National Cathedral School, Washington, 
is offering this year a course in Oriental History 
under the direction of Elizabeth H. Johnson, 
sister of former U. S. Ambassador to China, the 
Honorable Nelson T. Johnson. Miss Johnson 
has spent much time in the Far East as her 
brother’s official hostess. 

The aim of the course is to give a.survey of 
the cultural, economic and political history of 
China, Japan, and India, with one term being 
devoted to each country. The chief emphasis is 
being placed on the cultural aspects, so as to give 
the students an appreciation of the peoples of the 
Far Eastern region. 

In addition to the work of the classroom, 
special trips are made to the Freer Art Gallery to 
study the examples of oriental art which are 
there displayed. The students have also been 
afforded the opportunity to hear talks by experts 
on the Far East who are here in Washington with 
the various governmental bureaus. Most re- 
cently they have seen pictures of Japan taken 
within the past year by a naval officer just re- 
turned from duty there. 

The Modern History class of the National 
Cathedral School presented a working model of a 
meeting of the United Nations Security Council 
as an assembly program during January. Basing 
the assembly on verbatim material prepared by 
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the International Relations Chairman of the 
New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the participating students exemplified the 
methods of the Council procedure and physical 
working arrangements, as well as the factual 
problems of the Netherlands-Indonesian dispute, 
which was chosen for presentation as being a 
matter of current debate in the Security Council. 
Material reiative to the underlying issues and 
points of difference was presented and the prog- 
ress of the debate in the Council and the effect 
on the parties to the dispute, were clearly 
brought forth. 


Group Activities 

The Mary C. Wheeler School, Providence, 
R. I., invited other schools of the community, 
both public and independent, to join this year in 
sponsoring group activity which began in the 
autumn and which will continue through the 
spring term. 

In November, the Wheeler School Parents’ 
Association sponsored an open meeting held at 
Alumnae Hall, Pembroke College, with the Rt. 
Rev. Norman B. Nash, Bishop of Massachusetts, 
as guest speaker. “How Do Young People Ac- 
quire Their Standards?” was the question Bishop 
Nash chose for discussion in which an audience 
of 500 parents, students, and teachers partici- 
pated. The committee in charge of plans for this 
meeting included representatives of the Provi- 
dence Council of Parents and Teachers, Lincoln 
School, Moses Brown School, Providence Coun- 
try Day School, St. Dunstan’s School, and The 
Mary C. Wheeler School. 

Widespread interest encouraged The Wheeler 
School 60th Anniversary Committee to plan, in 
association with the same group of school and 
community representatives, a second meeting 
held in January to continue discussion of ques- 
tions on which parents and children, social work- 
ers and educators, are still far from agreement. 
The topic: “Do You Agree That Too Much 
Freedom Is No Better Than Too Little?” was 
debated, with particular reference to problems of 
behavior, career, and marriage, by a panel repre- 
senting parents, students and teachers. Judge 
Francis J. McCabe of the Providence Juvenile 
Court acted as moderator of the discussion which 
was followed by questions from the floor. 

Continued interest has led The Wheeler 
School Anniversary Committee, in association 
with representatives from other schools and 
community organizations, to schedule a third 
and final meeting to be held in April. This dis- 
cussion will be called “Providence Information, 





Please,” and a panel of experts will be asked to 
supply information and to answer questions con- 
cerning agencies existing in Providence which are 
prepared to provide a variety of child and 
parental guidance. 

A pleasant contrast to sound waves of discus- 
sion occurred in February when the music de- 
partments of The Mary C. Wheeler School, with 
the cooperation of Lincoln, Moses Brown, and 
Providence Country Day School, formed a com- 
bined chorus of 90 pupils in a presentation of 
Handel’s Messiah. Soloists were chosen from the 
glee clubs, and the four musical directors of these 
groups collaborated in conducting the program 
which was repeated in March. 





On February 12 the French Department at 
Laurel School in Cleveland held a French Bazaar 
for the dual purpose of acquainting the students, 
faculty and patrons with fine books now being 
published in France and of raising funds for the 
purchase of books and filmstrips for the French 
library. Students were encouraged to lend inter- 
esting articles made in France for an exhibit. 
One of the main features of the bazaar was a 
Book Mart sponsored by one of the book shops in 
Cleveland. There were beautiful French books 
for children as well as for the lovers of art and 
literature, and many fine magazines which 
brought forth appreciative comments. Besides 
the wide variety of books offered for sale, there 
were French calendars and illustrated maps of 
the French provinces. In order to stimulate in- 
terest in French arts the Cleveland Museum of 
Art arranged an interesting loan exhibit of re- 
productions of Modern French Paintings and a 
display of Modern French Ceramics, mostly 
animals. 

The French classrooms looked gay and in- 
viting. All sorts of posters and pictures helped to 
create a French atmosphere. A lovely mural on 
the life of Jeanne d’Arc which was done by one of 
the seniors added an unusual, artistic touch in 
one of the rooms. The gourmet’s corner pro- 
vided candy and cookies donated by the students. 
The proceeds of the bazaar will be used to buy 
books and filmstrips for the French library. The 
enthusiastic response of the faculty, students and 
visitors encouraged the members of the French 
Department to make the bazaar an annual 
affair. 





During the early weeks of December the first 
annual Art Show of the work of the Faculty, 
Staff and Employees was held at Lincoln School, 
Providence, Rhode Island. All members of the 
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Art Faculty were debarred. All sorts of media 
were allowed, such as oils, water colors, graphite, 
crayons, etching, block printing, wood cuts, 
and pen and ink. The slogan was “Remember 
Grandma Moses.” There were fifty-seven en- 
tries which created great interest and excitement. 


Ninetieth Anniversary 

Mary Institute, St. Louis, Mo., is celebrating, 
this year, its ninetieth anniversary. The festivi- 
ties began with “October Day,” when, on the 
twentieth of that month, more than two thou- 
sand friends of the school gathered there at 2:30 
p.m. to witness a parade in which the classes, 
ranging from kindergarten through seniors, vied 
with each other in originality of costumes, floats 
and banners, the procession led by a band. They 
came to a halt on the lower hockey field, where a 
master of ceremonies took over, directing group 
singing, and games between alumnae groups, 
parents and children groups, and class contests. 

In the late afternoon the crowd moved toward 
the dining rooms, where they were served a 
dinner in cafeteria style. At eight o’clock, in the 
school auditorium, a unique style show was pre- 
sented by alumnae members, all the costumes 
being authentic ones worn on very special occa- 
sions by “Mary girls” throughout the ninety years. 

The second celebration took place on Febru- 
ary 2, when Dr. Frederick May Eliot, President 
of the American Unitarian Association, and 
grandson of the founder of Mary Institute, gave 
a scholarly and interesting talk on “Tradition 
and Revolt in Education.” This address, pre- 
sented under the “Henrietta Bush Memorial 
Fund,” was followed by a reception in the 
gymnasium. 

This spring, when the traditional May Day 
festival takes place, including the entrance of the 
sophomore daisy chain, the crowning of the May 
queen, and the Maypole dance by her senior 
classmates, the program will be far more elabo- 
rate, suiting the importance of the occasion. All 
pupils will be included in the spectacle, represent- 
ing the life at Mary Institute through every 
period of its existence, and highlighting the in- 
novations in curriculum, recreation and fashion. 
As always, the May Day program will be held in 
the Rodemyer Garden Theatre. 


Spence Inherits Playground 
The Spence School, New York City, inherited, 
through the will of the late Mrs. Andrew Car- 
negie, the generous gift of a plot of ground, fifty 
by one hundred feet, once used for a tennis court 


between the Carnegie mansion on Fifth Avenue 
and the school building. Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie 
had been friends of the school for many years; 
and their daughter, Mrs. Roswell Miller, and 
their three granddaughters attended Spence. 
The land upon which the present school build- 
ing stands was purchased from Mrs. Carnegie 
when Spence moved from its original site on 
West 55th Street. Mrs. Carnegie hoped to sur- 
round her house and gardens by educational and 
religious institutions. 

The provisions of the will required that the 
ground should not be used for any purpose with- 
out the consent of the Carnegie Corporation. 
With the increased numbers in the lower school, 
it was decided to use the plot for a playground to 
be called the Carnegie Playground. A committee 
of trustees, alumnae, and members of the school 
included: Mrs. Robert W. Dowling; Samuel S. 
Drury; Dale E. Sharp; as well as Mrs. Harold S. 
Osborne, the headmistress; and Caroline Emer- 
son, the head of the lower school. A study was 
made of surfacing materials for playground use, 
and a composition called Colprovia was selected. 
The advantage of this material is that it possesses 
a hard surface, resistant to the changes in New 
York weather, and yet has the resilience and 
smoothness of hard wood flooring, thereby lessen- 
ing the possibilities of serious injury from falls 
and scratches. The surface has now been laid. 
Fortunately, it was not necessary to destroy 
several handsome shade trees on the outer edges 
of the plot. 

The activities on the Carnegie Playground 
have been designed around sports and games of 
skill for classes two through six, including bad- 
minton, shuffleboard, roller skating, and other 
informal group activities. It is hoped that the 
surface can be flooded in winter for ice skating. 

The next plan in the development of the 
playground is to cut a door for immediate con- 
nection with the school building. This gift from 
Mrs. Carnegie is of great value to a city school, 
where outdoor recreation is difficult to arrange. 


Service to the Community 

Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., will serve 
as host, during the next two terms, to public 
school children whose school burned to the 
ground January 10. Four rooms in the New 
Chapel, two on the first floor and two on the 
second, provide classrooms for grades VII and 
VIII of Troy Public School 16. In addition, the 
students use the main chapel hall for their as- 
sembly programs. 
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School 16 was able to save much of its equip- 
ment so that the temporary classrooms needed 
little additional furnishings from Emma Willard. 
The city of Troy has installed extra lavatory 
equipment. 

The faculty members of all grades of school 16 
lunch at Emma Willard and use its common 
rooms. The faculty has also been invited to the 
Friday and Saturday evening programs at Emma 
Willard, and to the Sunday vesper services. 

This is the second time within a year that 
Emma Willard has had the opportunity of serv- 
ing the Troy community because of fire. Last 
year the Jack and Jill Play School, Mrs. Virginia 
Perkins, Director, was damaged by fire and 
water. The Willard Day School opened its gym- 
nasium to the school, and some thirty three-to- 
five year olds were able to finish out the school 
year on the Emma Willard campus. 


News in General 

On March 12 the Glee Club of St. Agnes 
School, Albany, N. Y., went to the Millbrook 
School for a joint Glee Club Concert with the 
boys. The concert was preceded by dinner at the 
school and followed by a dance. 

Before Christmas St. Agnes entertained the 
Hoosac, Lenox and Darrow Schools by giving 
dances for them. 


Thirty-six girls are entering the Royal Draw- 
ing Society Contest in London, England, this 
year. Last year, three girls won firsts in a similar 
contest. 

This year’s Assemblies have been greatly 
helped by the gift of a Bell & Howell’s Motion 
Picture Projector, given by the Mothers’ League. 
Good pictures shown include “‘Winter Carnival,” 
“As You Like It,” ““Tom Sawyer,” and “Little 
Men.” 

Mrs. Indu Pahk of Korea told about the 
women of Korea and Democracy, and one of the 
school’s graduates who had just returned from 
the Paris meetings of the United Nations de- 
scribed those meetings. 

One of the most interesting programs was a 
talk on Tito and Yugo-Slavia, given by Mrs. 
Sasha Davidson, a Current Events lecturer, who 
has lived in Russia and is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Riga and of Smith College. Mrs. 
Davidson has moved here recently from Toronto, 
where she has been broadcasting on the Canadian 
Broadcasting System from coast to coast. 


Other programs include a Book Week Play, a 
talk on China by a returned missionary, a talk on 


Nursing as a vocation, and a most interesting 
talk on Christmas Carols by the President of 
Wells College. 





The staff of Riverdale Country School for 
Girls, New York City, is working on a revision of 
the entire curriculum in relation to Education for 
World Citizenship. All teachers are engaged in 
this study. New units of work are in process of 
development centering on such crucial topics as 
Atomic Energy, the Races of Mankind, the Cul- 
ture and Economy of Russia, Palestine Yesterday 
and Today, etc. 





The winter term at Abbot Academy, An- 
dover, Mass., has been full of interest and activ- 
ity, the latter reaching its climax with the cus- 
tomary visit of the Seniors to Intervale, after the 
Mid-Year Examinations, for skiing on the slopes 
of the White Mountains. 

In several of its weekly meetings the students 
in the Forum Group studied President Truman’s 
recommendations and current legislation on the 
Social Security and the Labor issues. At an open 
forum for the school these students then ex- 
plained the former subject and dramatized the 
latter. 

The visiting speakers have been unusually 
interesting and challenging this term. Robert 
Magidoff, the American correspondent recently 
expelled from Russia, took as his title, “Report 
on Russia Today.” Mrs. Estelle Massey Os- 
borne, lecturer in Sociology at New York Univer- 
sity, spoke on “Education for Understanding,” 
emphasizing the need for effort in understanding 
the Negro question in America. A greater under- 
standing of the Jewish faith was fostered by 
Rabbi Irving Mandel, of the Temple Israel, 
Boston, in his Sunday Vesper Talk, and a poign- 
ant appeal was made to the students the oliow- 
ing week by the Rev. Hilda L. Ives, D.D., of 
Portland, Maine, to understand and accept their 
obligations as world-citizens. Mrs. Ives, who 
recently returned from Germany, worked there 
with the American Friends Service Committee. 

A few students recently collaborated with the 
boys of the Brooks School in North Andover to 
present James Thurber’s “The Male Animal,” 
and on March 12 the Abbot Fidelio Society joined 
with the Exeter Glee Club for their biennial 
concert and dance, at Exeter. 

The Senior “Prom” took place on March 5; 
the Dramatic Society gave the play “Letters to 
Lucerne” on March 19; and the Gymnastic and 
Dance Exhibition was given on March 21, the 
last day of the winter term. 
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Thornton Wilder’s “Our Town” was pre- 
sented on March 18 and 19 at the Lincoln School, 
Providence, R. I., by a cast from the Procenium 
Club of Moses Brown School and the Tormen- 
tors’ Club of Lincoln School. 

In March Marion S. Cole, Headmistress of 
Lincoln School, led a discussion group at the 
Tenth Annual Religious Embassy at Pembroke 
College. Miss Cole has been elected a director of 
the John Hope Community Centre for Colored 
People in Providence. 





The music department of the Oxford School, 
Hartford, Conn., under the supervision of Mrs. 
Marion Ziemba, presented the opera “Down in 
the Valley,” by Kurt Weill, on March 18 and 19. 
This opera, which had its premiere last summer 
at the University of Indiana, had its first Hart- 
ford production. Several members of the faculty, 
as well as a few fathers and friends of the school, 
assisted the Glee Club with the performance. 





Through gifts of the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Riverdale Country School for Girls, 
New York City, a special room equipped with 
audio-visual aids has greatly increased the use of 
this type of enriched resource for learning. 





San Francisco’s first school to be erected 
under the functional theories of Nicholas Engel- 


hardt, consultant to the city school system, will 
be a private school for girls. 

It is the Katherine Delmar Burke School for 
elementary students, announced for completion 
in September. It was designed by Architects 
Donald Beach Kirby and Thomas B. Mulvin in 
consultation with Engelhardt. 

The one-story structure, embodying six class- 
rooms and an “all-purpose” room for recreation, 
lunch and school programs, is to be erected on a 
five-acre site on Thirty-second Avenue, between 
California and Camino Del Mar, adjoining 
Lincoln Park. It is to cost $250,000. 

It will feature large window areas for maxi- 
mum light, and incorporate many special fea- 
tures. The structure will augment the main 
Katherine Burke School, now housing 300 
students. 

In announcing the new structure, Barbara 
Burke, head of the school, said the structure 
would be financed in part by debentures sold to 
alumnae and parents of students and partly by a 
bank loan. 

In choosing the site, she said, the school 
escaped the alternative of moving from the city 
to accommodate its mounting enrollment. 

The main school on Jackson Street was built 
in 1918 by Miss Burke’s aunt, for whom the 
school is named, and began with an initial enroll- 
ment of eight students. The institute operates 
on a non-profit basis. 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Henry F. Werner, Headmaster, The Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Around the Campuses 


The most newsworthy story from the Rectory 
School, Pomfret, Conn., is the decision of the 
board of trustees to lower the school’s tuition in 
the coming fall. This is, of course, a step that is 
the exact opposite of what is being done else- 
where, but the board feels it is an excellent idea. 
It also believes that it will work. 

It is the board’s desire to increase the number 
of boarders at Rectory from fifty to about 
seventy-five. Since the school now has a ratio of 
teachers to boys of somewhat better than one to 
four there will be no increase in the size of the 
faculty, and the space for additional bedrooms is 
already available in existing school buildings. It 
is planned to have the boys do part of the physi- 
cal work necessary to the maintenance of the 
school (a modification of the Kent School self- 
help plan, in other words). 


At Calvert School, Baltimore, Md., a com- 
mittee of teachers who attended the Chicago 
Conference of Social Science teachers in Novem- 
ber has just completed a survey of the visual 
materials in each classroom, especially those used 
in teaching Geography and History. The school 
has recently acquired another 16 mm. projector. 
Edward H. Huey, Director of Activities, has 
assembled a picture library on various subjects 
that the teachers may desire and sends the units 
to the classrooms, upon request of the teachers, 
with each picture individually mounted on small 
display boards. 

Mrs. Myron Allan, a teacher in the Yoko- 
hama-American School in Japan, recently visited 
the school. This school and others in Japan use 
the Calvert courses in educating 4,000 American 
children. Mrs. Allan spoke with enthusiasm of 
the progress being made by the children in the 
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Yokohama school under the capable guidance of 
Capt. Loren McCartney, the Head Master. 

The Home Instruction Department is con- 
ducting an interesting experiment in tests and 
measurements. The school sends out tests to its 
long distance pupils and upon their return, scores 
them to ascertain the mental ability and achieve- 
ment of those children studying at home, using 
Calvert courses. ‘ 





Fay School’s audio-visual facilities have been 

increased by the recent acquisition of a strip film 

rojector. A library of strip films is in process of 
ee collected. 

Fay School faculty have found the four books 
or pamphlets mentioned below exceedingly in- 
teresting as well as stimulating, both intrinsically 
and educationally. “A Basic Vocabulary of Ele- 
mentary School Children,” by Henry D. Rins- 
land (Macmillan) is well worth any educator’s 
perusal, let alone that of a remedial reading 
teacher. ‘Audio-Visual Education,” by Edgar 
Dale (Dryden Press), is excellent in its field. For 
evaluation and reasoning in an adjustment prob- 
lem, “The Case of Mickey Murphy,” a case- 
study instrument by Warren R. Baller (Univer- 
sity of Nebraska), offers an intensely interesting 
and provocative evening’s occupation. Perhaps 
the best of the group, not only fie its solid, sane 
commentary, but also because it is written in 
English, and not the usual jargonese, is a pam- 
phlet called “Discipline,” prepared by the De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment of the N. E. A. All of these are well 
worth anyone’s while. 





Homework, at one time or another a problem 
in every day school, was the source of three para- 
graphs in the January “News Letter” of the 
Unquowa School, Bridgeport, Conn. 

“It has become increasingly evident that 
some children in the upper school are evading 
individual responsibilities in regard to home- 
work. Receiving and executing a homework 
assignment is essential to the education of every 
child as an exercise in self-discipline, as well as a 
supplement to classroom academics. Occasional 
and in some cases regular help from parents is 
desirable, of course. However, regular and pro- 
longed telephone consultations with other pupils 
are distinctly undesirable. Not only does the 
child learn to depend upon others, but the 
teacher’s task of determining when and where 
individual attention is required is made doubly 


difficult. 





“Homework assignments are carefully 
planned to emphasize important classroom work 
and to uncover for child and teacher those as- 
pects of the work which need further attention. 
Preparation for the work is given by the teacher 
in class. The student’s performance is the 
teacher’s only measure of the effectiveness of that 
preparation. Adequate, though rarely exhaustive 
directions are always given, the exercise of in- 
dividual initiative being considered important. 
If a child fails to understand an assignment, he 
has ample opportunity to consult personally with 
the teacher before evening dismissal. 

“In consideration of these facts, it is urgently 
requested that parents permit no telephone calls 
for their children during the home study period. 
The school in turn will redouble its efforts to 
make certain that no child leaves school without 
properly recorded assignments.” 





The Lower School of University School in 
Cleveland has conducted throughout the faculty 
a survey designed to crystallize thinking along 
the lines of educational philosophy and objec- 
tives for the elementary grades. The results have 
been organized into general classifications which 
provide excellent material for guidance toward 
the goal of meaningful and more valuable rela- 
tionships between the school, the staff, the boys, 
the parents, and the general community. These 
guide posts for the general education of the 
younger boy merit all the more consideration be- 
cause they are the expressions of trained and 
experienced teachers who are actively engaged in 
wholesome every day life experiences with their 
charges. 

No attempt is made to rank these points in 
order of importance, for each in its own right 
merits equal consideration with any other prin- 
ciple or objective. Current standards for the 
elementary school, rightly or wrongly, restrict or 
provide a spur to the thinking of those persons 
working in that area. The following statements 
should find a place of importance when the ele- 
mentary school philosophy is being appraised and 
constructively considered in the light of doing a 
worthwhile piece of work with the whole boy. 


1. Achievement of finest quality academic founda- 
tion through inspired teaching. 

2. Flexible program to meet the needs of individuals, 
3. Development of principles and procedures of how 
to study. 

Development of correct habits and self discipline. 
Program of character molding which can be ob- 
tained only through real understanding and in- 
terest on the part of the teacher. 


a 
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Development and guidance of pupil’s interest. 


7. Provision of favorable environment to help each 
pupil grow to the highest degree possible. 


8. Provide an opportunity for pupils to have a sound 
basic education and also a foundation for the 
spiritual understanding of life. 


9. Provision of opportunity for the boy to experi- 
ence democratic living through courses and ac- 
tivities adaptable to the social and economic con- 
ditions of his era. 


10. Representation of a cross section of all types of 
individuals. 

11. Full realization of the important role of teachers 
in starting children in a world of formalized learn- 


ing, and in helping to educate those who may 
succeed in establishing lasting peace. 





Willard Day School for Boys and Girls, Troy, 
New York, elementary department of Emma 
Willard School, has added a Kindergarten to its 
other eight classes. The school reports that its 
co-education plan, inaugurated last year, has 
progressed so rapidly that the enrollment of boys 
has more than doubled in a year’s time. It also 
reports that its science program, which is a major 
activity throughout the nine classes, now has the 
added advantage of being housed in a separate 
building. A former greenhouse on the property 
has been appropriately equipped and adapted to 
classroom use. As it also houses such live animals 
as hamsters, rats, and various aquarium crea- 
tures, the building is aptly named “The Glass 
Menagerie.” 





The Rumson Country Day School of Rum- 
son, N, J., has been experimenting with a June 
“reading session,” held on alternate summers, 
which has proved quite successful. Although not 
in the remedial category, its program has been of 
a developmental nature. Each teacher has charge 
of a group of ten or fewer students, and each 
group is divided into two homogeneous sections. 
“Reading” is the basis of the whole session, 
which meets for three hours, five days a week, 
during the month of June. 





On February 6, the Out-of-Door School 
Sunday School (Sarasota, Florida), began or- 
ganization. Through the facilities of this non- 
denominational school, children from the Siesta 
Key area have been given opportunity to receive 
religious instruction which was formerly denied 
to most because of the great distance from their 
homes to churches in the City of Sarasota. Di- 
rection of the Sunday School group is under the 
auspices of the Church of the Redeemer. In 


addition to obtaining religious instruction the 
children attending are permitted to use the Out- 
of-Door School’s water front. 





Town School, thus far, has had a very busy 
and profitable year. A few changes in policy, 
personnel, and in the building have been made. 
The Board of Directors, facing that their 
teachers were entitled to some sort of security 
after retirement, made a thorough study of a 
number of retirement plans, with the result that 
the “Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion” plan was adopted. 

The school has changed the time of its 
achievement testing program from February to 
October in order to conform with the time the 
other private schools in the California Associa- 
tion give their tests. 

Some important improvements to the build- 
ing and grounds have been made recently. The 
building was made more nearly earthquake proof; 
a strong, high wire fence was built around the 
upper athletic field; and another fire escape lead- 
ing from the auditorium was added. 


Outside the Classroom 

The two events of major interest at Indian 
Mountain School of Lakeville, Conn., at the end 
of the fall term were a Hobby Show and a Parent- 
Teachers discussion between the faculty and the 
parents of the day scholars, who represent about 
a third of the enrollment. 

The Hobby Show brought forth a surprising 
variety of collections and hobbies of all sorts. An 
indirect result of the enthusiasm it engendered is 
that one of the trustees has generously offered to 
rebuild three small rooms in the Play Barn as a 
center for hobby work of all kinds. This will be 
outfitted with hobby equipment and will be a 
valuable supplement to the Art Shop, the Car- 
pentry Shop, and the Nature Museum, all of 
which contribute to the profitable enjoyment of 
the children’s spare time. 

The Parent-Teacher meeting was very suc- 
cessful and gave the staff a chance to discuss 
many of the problems which had grown up un- 
noticed through the years. Indian Mountain 
considered itself as being primarily a boarding 
school and had gone along, as the day depart- 
ment grew, without keeping the day parents 
well nel of policies and without keeping the 
staff informed of the parents’ feelings about the 
school. An interesting questionnaire was used at 
the meeting to crystallize the parents’ opinions on 
the points under discussion. 
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At the February meeting of the P.T.A. Henry 
F, Werner, Headmaster of the Summit School for 
Boys, in Cincinnati, Ohio, devoted the first half 
of the period to a review of the Summit policy 
and curriculum, stressing the unusual features. 

The second half of the program was given 
over to the answering of questions submitted by 
parents, and discussions of recent program 
changes. Mr. Werner called on various members 
of the faculty during the course of the meeting to 
speak on topics which were departmental. 

The first week of February was “open house” 
at the Summit, and parents were encouraged to 
spend a day or a week with the boys in class and 
during the co-curricular activities. Programs 
were available for the guests in the event they 
had more than one boy whose classes they wished 
to observe. 

Approximately one hundred and twenty-five 
mothers and twenty-five dads enjoyed the op- 
portunity to observe the boys in classes and in 
the activities. Boxing, required for Summit’s 
boys, starting in the lower school, attracted the 
largest extra-curricular audiences. 





A “Book Party” has become an annual event 
of the fall term in the first grade at Polytechnic 
Elementary School, Pasadena, California. In the 
early weeks of the term there is a steadily-mount- 
ing interest in books. The teacher reads to the 
class; pupils talk about their favorite stories; 
some bring books from home to share with their 
classmates. The care of books is discussed, and 
trips are made to the library to see the new books 
displayed. 

As Book Week approaches, the children are 
enthusiastic about a “Book Party” at which each 
child will show his own best-loved books. A day 
is set, invitations to the other grades are written, 
a definite time for each group’s visit is arranged, 
and the books pour in. 

On the day before the party each child’s books 
are displayed attractively on his desk, members 
of the class spend much time looking at the 
others’ books, and spirited and interesting talks 
result. 

The next morning the children take turns 
acting as host or hostess to greet the arriving 
guests. Among the visitors, the junior high school 
pupils show as much interest as the younger 
children. Old favorites are recognized with 
pleasure, and new or unfamiliar books are ex- 
amined with interest. Many groups bring paper 
and pencils to note titles that have a special 
appeal. 





By the time the party is over, it has given 
books a greater value in the minds of the first- 
grade hosts and hostesses, it has stimulated in 
them a desire for reading, and it has made them 
feel an integral, accepted part of the school life, 
with something of value to give to their school- 
mates of all ages. 





On February 22 Rumson Country Day 
School, Rumson, N. J., held its third annual 
physical education demonstration in the school 
gymnasium, with all students participating. A 
capacity crowd of parents and friends of the 
school witnessed the demonstration. 

The program included the following activi- 
ties: games for the primary department (“Cat 
and Rat” and “Squirrels in Trees’’),a wand drill, 
a jump rope drill, rhythmical calisthenics, po- 
tato races, rope climbing, springboard bouncing 
and stunts, side horse vaulting, exercises on the 
low horizontal bar, exercises on the high hori- 
zontal bar, and tumbling. It was a program in 
which each pupil had an opportunity to partici- 
pate. 





Believing as he does that the school is a place 
of growth not only for students but for members 
of the teaching staff as well, Dr. Henry H. Welles, 
headmaster of the New Canaan Country School, 
has initiated this year a series of monthly faculty 
meetings for the study and discussion of a wide 
variety of subjects not directly related to the 
routine of school business. 

The planning of a program for these meetings 
is the responsibility of a faculty committee, 
which turned to its task with enthusiasm at the 
prospect of covering many aspects of contempo- 
rary and controversial problems. 

The first meeting was devoted to the presen- 
tation of a film strip on the techniques of the 
teaching of art. With a running commentary 
from the head of the art department, this film 
proved immensely helpful to the teachers as well 
as instructive from the point of view of the place 
of art in the lives of children. 

Another meeting was a panel discussion of 
Russian foreign policy by members of the faculty. 
Introductory historical background was pre- 
sented and was followed by a series of questions 
and answers which had been planned ahead of 
time and worked up by various individuals. 
This informal method proved successful in draw- 
ing the entire group into the discussion. 

Another meeting featured a film on sex edu- 
cation. This film was accompanied by the report 
of a sex education committee of the Parent- 
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Teacher Association, and was given by the 
parent chairman of that committee. The faculty 
were wholly agreed that the subject was most 
worthwhile to them. 

Future programs include the discussion of 
federal aid to education with the prospect of 
participation by a representative of the New 
Canaan public school system; a report on the 
intercultural relations work that is being carried 
on in nearby towns and its bearing on the school, 
and another panel discussion of American foreign 


policy. 





It has been traditional at The Harvey School, 
Hawthorne, New York, to invite well known 
headmasters and other administrators in the 
educational field to address the student body and 
faculty at Vespers on Sunday evenings. The first 
address of this year was given by Ogden Miller, 
Headmaster of The Gunnery School at Washing- 
ton, Conn., on January 16. Mr. Miller’s topic 
was “‘A teacher’s responsibility in developing a 
student’s abilities to full capacity.” 

The purpose of these addresses is twofold in 
that the visiting speaker may participate in 
Harvey School’s devotional hour and that the 
student body and faculty may have opportunity 
to hear the points of view of such distinguished 
persons. 

Among others scheduled to make addresses 
during the coming months are: 


The Rev. George Langdon, Headmaster, Salisbury 
School 


Paul Cruikshank, Headmaster, The Taft School 
Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, Headmaster, Hackley School 
The Rev. William S. Chalmers, Headmaster, Kent 


School 

Dr. Allan V. Heely, Headmaster, The Lawrenceville 
School 

Dr. George Van Santvoord, Headmaster, The 


Hotchkiss School 


The Rev. John Huess, President, National Council 
of Episcopal Churches. 





The tenth annual Winter Sports Trip of the 
Emerson School for Boys, Exeter, N. H., was 
held on the weekend of February 18 to 20. A 
group of 25 boys, accompanied by Mr. Emerson 
and a teacher, travelled from Exeter by chartered 
bus for a two-day stay at The New England Inn 
at Intervale, N. H. 

The first day was spent in skiing at the newly 
developed area on 4,000 foot high Thorn Moun- 
tain in Jackson. The two chair lifts, rope tows, 
and rides in the “‘snow weasel” provided ample 


thrills. Mt. Cranmore in North Conway was the 
scene of the second day’s activities, where the 
boys enjoyed skiing and countless rides on the 
Skimobile. On each day a hot luncheon was 
served outdoors at the ski area from the Inn’s 
portable kitchen. 

The evenings were devoted to movies and to 
pingpong or reading by the open fire in the hotel 
lounge. The very successful trip again proved to 
be the traditional highlight of the winter term. 





The February Visiting Sunday program at 
the Nyack Junior School, Upper Nyack, N. Y. 
was highlighted by a discussion of the Constitu- 
tion i the United States and its amendments, 
with twelve older boys participating. Pasquale 
D’Auria, a senior master and Director of Athlet- 
ics, planned the program to “perpetuate interest 
and deeper understanding of the Constitution.” 
Questions to provoke thought were asked and 
answered by the boys. To show how widespread 
is the fame of the Constitution, parts of the Bill 
of Rights were read in three foreign languages as 
it has been printed in those countries. Parents 
and friends who were visiting joined in the sing- 
ing of ““God Bless America,” and the boys closed 
the program, as they always do, by singing their 
“Alma Mater.” 





The Rectory School, Pomfret, Conn., has 
joined this year with the Pomfret School and 
local residents in supporting a Community 
Concert Association. Two of a series of three 
concerts by nationally known artists have so far 
been given at the Hard Auditorium of the Pom- 
fret School and another is scheduled for April. 





Parent groups of the Fairfield Country Day 
School, Fairfield, Conn., are taking an increas- 
ingly active part in the school’s extra-curricular 
activities, according to J. Moyer Mahaney, 
Headmaster. 

Throughout the fall the Mothers’ Committee 
contributed, planned and supervised afternoon 
football teas, which were held at the school after 
each home game. 

A group of Kindergarten and Lower School 
mothers held “A Country Fair’ on the grounds 
of the school for the purpose of raising a fond for 
the purchase of playground equipment. It was 
most successful in every way. 

Recent additions to the student body have 
brought the total enrollment of the school to 
ninety students, almost double that of 1946-47. 
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This growth has stemmed from the efforts of 
Headmaster J. Moyer Mahaney and a group of 
enthusiastic parents who feel that there is a 
definite need of a school of this type in the com- 
munity. Future growth will depend upon the 
acquisition of additional plant facilities, and the 
Board of Trustees is making definite plans to 
meet this demand. 

The facilities of the Westport (Conn.) 
Y.M.C.A. were used by the Fairfield Coun- 
try Day School as the hub of its winter sports 
program. 

Under the supervision of three athletics 
masters, the middle and upper school boys are 
taken to the Y by bus three days each week. 
The three groups play basketball and volley ball, 
take calisthenics and corrective exercises, and 
conclude the day’s activities with a swim. The 
students become individual members of the 
Association, thus they are able to use its facilities 
throughout the year. 





Cardigan Mountain School, Canaan, New 
Hampshire, held a Parents’ Weekend, February 
11-13, which was attended by parents of three- 
fourths of the student body. Festivities opened 
with a tea for parents and students, followed by a 
buffet supper, a father and son ping-pong tour- 
nament, and movies. Parents, students, and 
faculty competed in ice hockey Saturday morn- 
ing on Canaan Street Lake, and in the afternoon 
all attended the Winter Carnival of Dartmouth 
College in Hanover. The Valentine’s Day Dance 
was held Saturday evening, with parents, faculty, 
and members of the dancing school the invited 
guests of the students. On Sunday morning, the 
School Choir gave a special performance at the 
chapel service attended by both parents and 
students. Sunday dinner was highlighted by the 
presentation to the school of a radio-phonograph 
combination, an expression of the parents’ ap- 
preciation for Cardigan’s Annual Parents’ Week- 
end. 


News of Faculties and Administrators 


The transfer of Frank Thwing, graduate of 
Loomis School and Yale, from the faculty of the 
Massanuten Military School, Woodstock, Vir- 
ginia, to the faculty of the Rectory School, Pom- 
fret, Conn., took place last September. 

Page Sharp, the educational psychologist, 
who has long directed the remedial reading pro- 
grams at Loomis, Westminster, St. Margaret’s, 
and Kingswood, has recently become consultant 
for the remedial department at Rectory. 





In February, Laurance G. Thompson re- 
turned to Norton School, Claremont, California, 
from his doctorate studies at Boulder, Colorado. 
As teacher of history and geography, he replaces 
Humphrey Leynse, who is finishing work on his 
doctorate at Stanford. By coincidence, both Mr. 
Thompson and Mr. Leynse grew up in China, 
sons of missionary families; during World War II 
each was engaged in Intelligence work in the 
South Pacific area, and each hopes for a teaching 
experience in China in the future. They have 
brought to the boys of Norton a great interest in 
the peoples of the Orient. Expert map-making 
has been a feature of each man’s courses. 

In February also, Ruth White Miller returned 
to her position as director of the Junior and 
Senior Choruses at Norton. Mrs. Miller uses the 
folk-music of many countries and periods. Her 
groups learn to listen to records with real appre- 
ciation, hearing the basic melodies from which 
sonatas and symphonies grow. Since Mrs. 
Miller’s own enthusiasm reaches from Bach 
Chorales to “Buttons and Bows,” the boys are 
singing with gusto, preparing for their part in a 
Valley Festival. 





William Lonerock, Assistant Headmaster of 
the Dexter School, Brookline, Mass., has re- 
turned from a three months’ Sabbatical tour by 
automobile of the far West and Canada. After a 
two weeks’ stay at a ranch in Arizona, Lonerock 
resumed his duties at Dexter. 


Permanent members of the faculty were 
given a 10% cost-of-living bonus. In the last 
three years they have received a 20% increase in 
salary in addition to the bonus. 

The Headmaster, Francis A. Caswell, ad- 
dressed the Parents’ League of Boston on Janu- 


ary 24. The subject was “Maintaining Stand- 
ards.” 





Last summer John H. Healey of the Green- 
wich Country Day School, Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, made a study of current literature and prac- 
tice in the teaching of spelling. His report con- 
tained excerpts from a number of books and 
magazines, a summary of his findings, and infor- 
mation about spelling tests. 

The school found this report so valuable that 
it was mimeographed and copies were put into 
the hands of all classroom teachers. A number of 
these copies remain. The school has asked and 
received the permission of publishers whose ma- 
terials had been quoted, to announce in THE 
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INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN that such copies 
are available at cost. Any reader of the BuLLE- 
TIN may obtain such a copy by sending to the 
school a request, accompanied by thirty cents to 
cover the cost of mimeographing and mailing. 





On February 16 Hollis Scofield, Headmaster 
of the Out-of-Door School, Sarasota, Florida, 
delivered an address before the Sarasota Rotary 
Club on the subject of Independent Schools and 
Their Contribution to Education. As the tour- 
ist season was at its height, over two hundred 
persons were present and the visiting Rotarians 
represented virtually every state east of Missis- 
sippi. This provided an easy means of indoc- 
trinating a wide selection of citizens not ordi- 
narily informed. 





The newest staff member at Town School for 
Boys, San Francisco, is F. Eric Petrie, who 
teaches Latin and English. Mr. Petrie received 
his M.A. from Oxford University, and has had 
a most interesting background as a teacher. Just 
before coming to the United States, he and Mrs. 
Petrie taught for a year at Odenwaldschule, a 
coeducational boarding school near Heidelberg, 
Germany. Previous to going to Germany, Mr. 
Petrie taught fourteen years at Abbotsholme, a 
private school for boys, and at various schools 
throughout England. 


NOTES AND 


The Classics 
Cicero and Carnegie on Worry 


Judging from the number of books and 
articles on how to stop worrying we may assume 
that there must be a public for all these produc- 
tions, and we may be led to wonder whether or 
not the prevalence of worry is symptomatic of 
our times. The extant literature indicates that 
worry was a problem in ancient life, too. Among 
others, Cicero tried to aid the mentally dis- 
tressed. 

In the introduction to his Third Tusculan 
Disputation Cicero compares mental illness with 
bodily disease and declares that, just as medi- 
cines exist for the disorders of the body, there 
ought to be remedies for the perturbations of the 
mind. For Cicero the great panacea was philos- 
ophy. He took pains to show that the philo- 
sophical mind does not harbor worry, and this 
amounts to saying that it is unwise to worry. 


Philip Potter will become headmaster of 
Tuxedo Park School, Tuxedo Park, N. Y., be- 
ginning in June. He will succeed William W. 
Yardley, who leaves to become head of Chatham 
Hall, Chatham, Va. Mr. Potter graduated from 
Amherst in 1934 and received his M.A. from 
Harvard in 1935. He taught first at Friends’ 
School, Wilmington, Delaware, from 1935-1942, 
as instructor of history and director of studies. 
In 1942 he went to Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., as instructor of history and religion. He 
was made Assistant Dean of Students in 1945 
and has been Director of the Bureau of Self Help 
since 1946. 








MR. YOUNGERT’S ADDRESS 


The address of Eugene Youngert, Superin- 
tendent of Oak Park Township High School, 
Illinois, ““The Talents HE Gave Them,” delivered 
at the Annual Conference of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board on March 5, will be published in the 
Board’s Annual Report this spring, together with 
reports of all sessions of the Conference. Every- 
one who registered at the Annual Conference will 
receive a copy of the Report. Member schools will 
receive two copies. 

In response to demand, reprints of the address 
will be available at cost to those who wish to dis- 
tribute copies to trustees, patrons, and friends. 
Address inquiries to the Secondary Education 
Board, Milton 86, Mass. 




















COMMENT 


The dissertation itself falls into two parts, the 
first part being devoted to a study of the cause of 
worry and the second to its cure. 


The Tusculan analysis of the perturbations of 
the mind discloses four fundamental states: joy 
arising from opinion concerning present good; 
desire caused by opinion concerning attainable 
good; and what Cicero calls aegritudo, opinion 
concerning present evil; and finally, fear, pro- 
duced by opinion concerning impending evil. 
The book was written to show how to get rid of 
aegritudo. 


Cicero agrees with the opinion that sudden 
and unforeseen evils are harder to bear than 
those which have been anticipated. Premedita- 
tion of possible evils is set down as a good anti- 
dote against the poisoning effects of worry. Anti- 
cipation, however, is not deemed to be the only 
remedy. Cicero does not assert that all you have 
to do is to become convinced that some evils are 
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going to happen, and then, when they do come, 
they will not hurt you much because you have 
prepared yourself for them. According to Cicero 
unexpectedness is a partial cause of worry since 
lack of mental preparation makes the blow of 
misfortune more painful. Sudden evils assume 
undue magnitude because their suddenness pre- 
vents us ae realizing their true proportions. 
Suddenness also creates the impression that we 
could have prevented the evil if we had had suffi- 
cient advance notice. This leads us to believe 
that we have been culpably neglectful of our 
interests, and so we worry from a sense of guilt. 
The alleviating effect of time seems to Cicero to 
prove his point that worry is caused by opinion, 
and he fortifies his view with examples. 


Cicero’s rule for peace of mind is that the 
patient must cease to judge that he has anything 
to worry about. False opinion, he says, is the 
root of all worry, and it is a very pernicious false 
opinion that one ought to worry under certain 
circumstances. His examples assure him that 
worry proceeds from will and judgment. He sees 
much significance in the alleviating power of 
time. If time takes away mental distress, does it 
not appear that worry is the effect of opinion and 
not a natural state? Cicero makes a fine point 
when with his usual clarity he shows that many 
people are convinced that they ought to worry, 
in eet, that it is their duty to worry. Again he 
adduces examples in support of his position. 


Cicero’s practical advice seems to be as good 
as that of our contemporary authorities: Con- 
vince yourself that worry does you no good; it is 
a futile occupation of the mind; experience proves 
that worry is of no value; those who have worried 
most know this best. Cicero knew of the refrac- 
tory period in worry: a phase in which worry is 
reduced by fatigue. 


Mr. Carnegie in his book How to Stop Worry- 
ing and to Start Living does a thorough and prac- 
tical job. In his wide reading he has not neg- 
lected the ancients. Cicero, however, is strangely 
missing. Mr. Carnegie is strong on the practical 
side of the problem and with skill and clearness 
applies his conclusions to modern life, using 
stories for concrete illustration. Cicero, too, 
realized the value of the story and made his 
treatise sparkle with interesting examples. Both 
writers insist on accepting the inevitable, and, of 
course, this is universal common sense. Over the 
field of practical remedies Cicero’s range is not as 
wide as that of Mr. Carnegie. Mr. Carnegie is 
more explicit in his presentation of the soothing 
power of religious belief. Cicero, however, as it 


were in passing, refers to submission to the divine 
will. In both authors are found the same funda- 
mental concepts. Either one could be read with 
profit by a person afflicted with ordinary worry. 


— P. J. Downine, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 


English 
Facing All Ways 


We are told that civilized living has been 
greatly simplified in its physical aspects by the 
complicated machinery on which it rests. Ob- 
viously that physical simplification has in turn 
greatly complicated the mental business of edu- 
cation. Once — and not much more than a mere 
hundred years ago — education was largely the 
blunt, not to say brutal, thrusting of a few 
plainly packaged commodities upon a limited 
youthful public, which took as much or as little 
of them as it could. Now education not only 
offers an infinite variety of mental merchandise 
tied up with every possible popular appeal, but 
also schools itself to sell its wares to reluctant or 
recalcitrant young hordes in vigorous competi- 
tion with the gaudy products and salesmen of 
various “mass media.” And teachers are being 
daily reminded that “civilization is a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe.” 

Especially is the teaching of English generally 
summoned to be the shining hand-maiden, or 
glorified chore-girl, of the house of education. 
Science can offer both appalling facts and allur- 
ing prophecies, but science at least speaks in its 
own behalf and does not try to shift its duties. 
But where else except on the already burdened 
back of English teaching do morality, society, 
and the home seek to lay their problems and 
demands? From elementary spelling to esoteric 
symbolism the teacher of English must, the chal- 
lenge goes, be all things possible to all possible 
sorts of pupils — all in the most entertaining and 
productive fashion, all in an “age of anxiety” 
and axiom-smashing. Some challenge! Some 
chore-girl! 


Grammatical Scrimmage 

If these mottled reflections had not long ago 
disturbed even the dimly enlightened English 
teacher’s outlook, they would begin to throng 
upon him from the pages of the latest several 
issues of the English Fournal. There we find a 
strong attack upon many if not most of the 
usages which were not long ago regarded as 
standard English. The current English Forum in 
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the December and February issues is, for ex- 
ample, willing if not eager to substitute such 
communications as ““due to the weather everyone 
sung like they’d gotten one of those kind of frogs 
in their throat.” The excuse for this is “be- 
cause” the masses of democracy determine usage 
and excellent writers in slipshod moments seem 
to lend sanction to such leveling. In the January 
issue Philip Clark Gucker expresses ‘‘A Dissent- 
ing Opinion on Language Trends,” in which he 
protests, quite aati in my estimation, 
against such mobbing of English grammar by 
pedagogues and illiterates who commend “it 
ain’t,” “he don’t,” and “about him being sick” as 
popular improvements of which they probably 
do not avail themselves but praise when prac- 
tised by people whose opinions in numerous other 
fields of thought are not often taken seriously. I 
for one heartily wish success to this counter- 
revolution, hoping that such general favorites as 
“on account of how...’ and “being as how...” 
will not establish themselves in my day. 


Branching Out 

Once grammar is got out of the way, progress 
might seem simple and assured, however slow. 
But not at all: most students are found to be bad 
readers, and remedial clinics and school depart- 
ments struggle, under various handicaps, with 
the work of rescue, frequently calling upon the 
psychiatrist to remove emotional blocks and 
lesions. And then, if and when the pupil de- 
velops satisfactory reading ability, the problem 
remains, as with his fellows: How get him to 
read? Here the teacher’s ingenuity is in constant 
demand. The bitter medicine must be smilingly 
administered to the many who regard time spent 
in reading as time taken from the true business 
and pleasures of living. One approach is sug- 
gested in Sadie P. Tabackman’s article in the 
December issue of the English Fournal, “Can We 
Make Nonreaders Like to Read?” The hobbies 
and personal problems of backward students, 
says the author, can be steered into literary ex- 
periences and social interests which in time pay 
large dividends of further reading. In the Janu- 
ary issue Robert Frank describes his success in 
arousing the interest of two of his “‘most apa- 
thetic and intolerant groups” of seniors in a 
Phoenix, Arizona, high school by exposing them 
to representative local spokesmen for labor, 
capital, racial minorities, international relations, 
the meanings of democracy, and the various 
roles of newspapers. Having stimulated his 
classes to express themselves on matters which 
they did to their surprise find interesting, he dis- 


covered that study of the mechanisms of writing 
and talking and recourse to real “literature’’ fol- 
lowed without protest and often with enthusiasm. 
Other articles in the same issue discuss methods 
of equipping the pupil to deal with newspaper, 
film, and radio materials as media of public in- 
formation. 

In the January issue, ““Among Ourselves,” by 
Katharine M. Saunders, quotes Chancellor 
Hutchins’ remark that Americans have never 
had to be intelligent and that America has 
grown strong and rich in spite of an educational 
system so lacking in logic and aim that only a 
wealthy and powerful country could survive it, 
and then offers as a slight gesture of improve- 
ment the suggestion that radio dramas and docu- 
mentaries may help to remove numerous pre- 
judices and promote various sorts of coopera- 
tion. 


The Multiplied ‘Fob 


All these and companion articles are convinc- 
ing evidence, if any teacher isn’t already con- 
vinced, that English, which has a considerable 
job in teaching how and what to read and write, 
is expected also to take on the problems of how 
to live, since these problems are what most of the 
best modern writing explicitly or implicitly pro- 
pounds and more ales than not omits to solve in 
ex cathedra fashion. But for our mild encourage- 
ment Wallace Stegner, writing in the same issue 
about “The Anxious Generation” of beginning 
authors, declares that most of these are neither in 
flight from the present nor in revolt against it 
but are in schools and colleges learning their 
chosen trade or art in order to present as sane 
and truthful a picture of modern life as possible 
in our confused world. May the end crown the 
effort. 

— Cuar_es Lawson, 
Solebury School, 
New Hope, Pa. 


Modern Languages 
Hispania 
May, 1948 


Students of the Romance languages will 
wish to read “Recent Publications on Portuguese 
Language and Literature (1945-1947),” by 
Gerald M. Moser (Illinois). A companion article 
on contemporary Portuguese poetry and prose 
will shortly appear in the Modern Language 
Fournal. 

The former deals with “reflective literature” 
and, more particularly, with “scientific research 
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and critical evaluation.” It is largely confined to 
books printed in Portugal and covers the fields 
of philology, poetry, and prose fiction. The sur- 
vey of each category is followed by a useful 
bibliography. 

In the field of phonetics, mention is made of 
the monographs written —in collaboration — 
by Armando de Lacerda and Francis M. Rogers. 
The writer calls attention to the memorial pub- 
lications honoring two recently-deceased Portu- 
guese poets, Eugénio de Castro and Afonso 
Lopes Vieira. Numerous editions of the works of 
Portugal’s great sixteenth-century poet, Luis de 
Camoes, have recently appeared, including a 
revision of J. D. M. Ford’s edition of the “epic of 
the Lusiadas.” In the third field, that of prose 
fiction, many publications honoring José Maria 
Eca began appearing in 1945, centenary of that 
representative novelist. 





The same issue of Hispania carries an article 
by Fritjof A. Raven (M.I.T.), entitled “Spoken 
Spanish Instruction at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology,” which will interest not 
only students of the oral techniques but also 
those who desire to keep in touch with curricular 
offerings in the engineering schools. 

“The Department of Modern Languages at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology is 
strictly a service activity. However, despite the 
fact that there is no language course per se, large 
numbers of students are required to study lan- 
guages, principally German, French, and Rus- 
sian.” “Only one course at M. I. T. requires 
Spanish, Course XIII-C, Marine Transporta- 
tion; the other students enroll as listeners, or 
study the language as an elective. The latter 
group consists principally of students who have 
positions awaiting them in some Ibero-American 
nation, or who have a more or less avid desire to 
learn Spanish for purely cultural reasons, not 
governed by requirements or even by receipt of 
credit toward graduation in their major fields.” 
The necessarily small enrollment “‘is increasing 
because the study of Spanish here is functionally 
adapted to the needs of the students. 

“The objective in general is to acquire sufh- 
cient mastery to permit pursuit of work in the 
Hispanic world,” as “our students must prepare 
to hire men, negotiate contracts, travel, make 
contacts and even write brief reports, give direc- 
tions on the spot, settle disputes, and explain 
operations to clients. Their foundation must 
therefore be adequate to allow them to augment 
their knowledge independently.” Since “the 





term of instruction is usually restricted to one 
semester of three meetings a week .. . an oral 
method is used, supplemented by use of a concise 
outline grammar and supported by intensive oral 
drill, individually and in chorus.” 

A brief one-session phonetic introduction is 
followed by “reading in the first book of the 
University of Chicago Readers.” The instruc- 
tor reads aloud, then the class reads the same 
sentence or paragraph in unison. “At the begin- 
ning of the third class-period, phonograph-room 
assignments are made. Each student is allotted 
two periods of one-half hour each per week” and 
uses recordings “‘prepared for the Army Special- 
ized Training Program.” The text of these re- 
cordings is presented, not in the “phonemic” 
transcription of the original, but in standard 
Spanish orthography and on special mimeo- 
graphed copies. 

This material is read aloud to the class and 
“repeated several time in chorus.” The phono- 
graph-room session follows, the student then 
having access to a phonograph, a Sound Scriber, 
and two wire recorders. The student listens to 
the recording and then repeats the material. 
Many students, despite a crowded schedule, 
return for extra practice. 

Individual recordings are also made in class, 
as the student acquires confidence. These re- 
cordings are played before the group and there 
subjected to criticism of pronunciation. 

The mid-term and final examinations consist 
of two Sound Scriber recordings and of a long 
grammar quiz. 





Since many readers of the BuLLetin have 
frequent occasion to write to publishers, they will 
find highly useful the list of the addresses of some 
forty publishing houses, likewise found in the 
May Hispania. 


Modern Language Fournal 
November, 1948 


All teachers of modern languages will be 
heartened by the fact that the American Council 
on Education has recently admitted to associate 
membership the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Associations, as reported in 
this issue by Sturgis E. Leavitt, delegate of the 
Federation. 





The Report of the Panel on Language to the 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, pre- 
pared by such leaders as Drs. Doyle, Cowan, 
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Fife, Freeman, Graves, and Twaddell, deserves 
wide reading by language teachers and adminis- 
trators, as it presents recommendations of great 
importance and wide scope affecting the teaching 
of foreign languages, illiteracy in the mother 
tongue, and a more effective functioning of 
UNESCO. 
— ALEXANDER D. Gipson, 
Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 


School Libraries 


According to the Publishers’ Weekly of Janu- 
ary 22, 1949, there were 9,897 new books and new 
editions published in 1948 in the United States. 
This was an increase of 715 titles over the num- 
ber brought out in 1947. No wonder we li- 
brarians felt somewhat of a strain in trying to 
keep up with that output! 


From the same source we learned that 
Fiction, although still far ahead of any other 
category, is decreasing in popularity —or at 
least the publishers think so— for there were 
only 1,643 titles (1,102 new, the others reprints 
or new editions of older works) in this field pub- 
lished in 1948, as compared with the 1947 total of 
1,966. The loss of popularity in Fiction was more 
than made up by the increased interest in Agri- 
culture and Gardening, Fine Arts, Medicine and 
Hygiene, and Science. 

Also in the January 22 issue of the PW. is an 
article by Orville Prescott, the daily book re- 
viewer of the New York Times, entitled ‘“‘Liter- 
ary Quality was High in the Books of 1948,” 
which contains this statement: ““More books were 
published in 1948 which I wanted to keep than 
in any year since I went into the reviewing busi- 
ness nearly eighteen years ago.” So it would 
seem that the publishers, in spite of many and 
serious obstacles, managed to produce last year 
not only more books, but more books of literary 
merit than for some years past. 

From the above paragraphs one might con- 
clude that the publishing business is in a healthy 
condition. However, as Mr. Prescott points out, 
there have been numerous reports of financial 
troubles in the industry and he “. . . can’t help 
wondering what is going to happen to the busi- 
ness and art of providing books when profits 
depend on subsidiary rights, book club accolades 
and Hollywood caprices.”’ 

Joseph Wood Krutch in a speech delivered 
before a group of publishers, and printed in the 
Nation df February 26, 1949, with the title “Is 


Reading Here to Stay?” told how disturbed he 
was because the publishers, worried over their 
business, were making various analyses and sug- 
gestions for meeting the situation which seemed 
to him quite wrong. He feels that the publishing 
industry, instead of trying to meet the competi- 
tion of television and other competitors on their 
levels, should concentrate on producing litera- 
ture because “there is only one thing which no 
other medium can present so well as the printed 
page can, and that thing is literature.” 


If good books don’t sell well it is probably 
owing to the competition publishers provide 
themselves rather than to that provided . such 
mediums as television, reasons Mr. Krutch, since 
“Bad books drive out the good,” and the pub- 
lishers have turned out bad ones in quantity. He 
believes “The publisher seems bent on destroy- 
ing his own audience by encouraging it to get out 
of the habit of reading.” 


Mr. Krutch recommends that the publishers 
in planning their future output assume that their 
probable customers will be readers. Enemies of 
reading to be taken into account by the pub- 
lishers include the educators, who, according to 
Mr. Krutch, “are nowadays all committed to 
“Audio-visual aids,’ and . . . seem blandly to for- 
get that the printed word is still the most gener- 
ally efficient and effective method of conveying 
thought or information ever invented by 


” 


man.... 





To choose the best possible magazines for a 
school library (or any library) is not easy. It 
requires, probably as much as book selection 
does, a knowledge of the needs and interests of 
the community plus an awareness of what is 
available. A briefly written, inexpensive, but 
quite satisfactory tool to use in ml selection is 
the 8th edition of Periodicals for Small and 
Medium-Sized Libraries (formerly called the 
“Walter List”). Published by the American 
Library Association in 1948, it is the work of a 
special committee of the Association. Within its 
covers we find: information on periodical in- 
dexes and their uses; advice on placing sub- 
scriptions; a discussion on binding; and under the 
heading “Suggested List of Periodicals,” evalua- 
tive annotations, and details, corrected to Sep- 
tember, 1947, such as frequency of publication, 
publisher’s name and address, and price. Also 
contained in the booklet are special lists of 
magazines such as that for ““Young People,” and 
under various subject headings such as Aero- 
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nautics, Foreign Affairs, etc., there are appro- 
priate titles. 


An excellent case for abolishing censorship — 
especially the censorship invoked by small pres- 
sure groups — is made by John Haynes Holmes 
in an article entitled ‘Sensitivity as Censor” 
which appeared in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture on February 26, 1949. After citing a num- 
ber of examples of plays, moving pictures, and 
radio programs, which were suppressed shortly 
after appearing, or were not produced at all, 
because sensitive groups objected to them on 
various grounds, Dr. Holmes shows how such 
suppression spreads until “Man’s noblest gift, 
the creative imagination, finds itself confined at 
last as in a prison cell, for there is now nothing 
for the novelist and dramatist to write about but 
robots, or such fantastic specimens of life as 
Gulliver encountered in his travels.” Instead of 
censorship, which Dr. Holmes believes should not 
be used in a free society, he suggests that people 
who are hurt by serious literary or dramatic 
works, protest, and try ““To challenge and cor- 
rect error.... So long as men are free thus to 
bear witness against defamation they need not 
be afraid.” 

— Epwin C. BLEIcHER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 


Science 


The Teacher of Elementary Science 
Announces His Needs 


Science problems for the secondary school 
teacher seem to center around discerning what is 
in the minds of the men who set the College 
Board examination questions. But at the meet- 
ing of the science group on March 5 at the 23rd 
Annual Conference of the S.E.B. in New York 
City, the teachers of the elementary level stood 
up and announced that they did not hold that 
the aim of science teaching was to prepare chil- 
dren for the next level which was preparing stu- 
dents for a higher study yet to come. By special 
request, these teachers held a separate session 
later in the day — an informal round table dis- 
cussion on their own particular problems. How- 
ever, it was gratifying to note that among the 
twenty persons present, there were teachers of 
every grade from one through twelve, while Mr. 
Sanfond, of Westover, chairman of the S.E.B.’s 
Science Committee, came to help with sugges- 
tions on how to satisfy future needs. 





What Science Is Taught In the 
Elementary Grades? 


One teacher said he’d begun by throwing all 
texts and workbooks out of the window, and then 
posed the question of energy. Where that led 
was always vital but followed the interest and 
line of thought of each particular group. 


Another teacher, from Cincinnati, cooperated 
with the city’s Natural History Museum, and 
although the science course was the only one in 
the curriculum not given marks on reports, the 
parents declared they knew much more about 
how their offspring was doing in science than in 
any other subject because of the bird tables, 
back yard interest, and rock collections, which 
provoked dinner conversation at home. 

Teachers from New Jersey, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts begin with the environment out- 
doors, the adaptations in nature, or the cricket 
brought in from the cold and cared for during the 
winter. Here the children help form their own 
curriculum from the inner logic of their interests, 
going as deeply into a subject as their age per- 
mits and staying as long as their questions last. 


How Does Science Relate To Other Subjects? 


Should we wait until the child has attained 
reading literacy before allowing him to do 
science? 


Many a non-reader has been lured to books 
by a gnawing desire to find an experiment with a 
magnet. The text-less study of science calls how- 
ever for references, and these works, although in 
general much harder than the grade level vocab- 


ulary, are the most thumbed books in the 
school. 


A theme on individual research calls forth 
greater ability in organization of material than a 
set subject would dare ask, and while the science 
department is responsible for the content, the 
English department uses the same paper for lan- 
guage and spelling corrections. 

Music sometimes provokes an intense in- 
terest in the science of sound, and a study of 
stars challenges the desire to write enormous 
numbers and distances. 


Do We Need a Special Science Teacher 
In the Lower Grades? 


In general, yes. Grade teachers feel they are 
not equipped to teach science, but often with a 
little help realize how much training in scientific 
thinking they can give. 
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The science teacher acts as a gad-fly to pick The Round Table Discussion glowed with 
up points of interest to be developed into science vitality, and we imagined we heard an occasional 
from the general program and to suggest experi- sigh from the High School Teachers, “If only 


ments or activities. 


Do We Need a Special Room And 
Equipment For Science? 

There is value in a Science Center, for collec- 
tions, aquaria or the use of a Bunsen burner. 

One school has a Living Museum with ani- 
mals from many phyla. Here the children take 
the responsibility for the care and survival of 
living things, play with snakes, or do breeding 
and feeding experiments on rats. Dissection of 
the surplus population answers the question of 
how to make physiology interesting. 


Why Do We Teach Science At All? 


The replies were vociferous and unified. To 
develop eyes to see, to keep the attitude of en- 
quiry, and to direct it into a method of thinking, 
to widen the horizon of native interest, to ac- 
quaint the child with the fascinating universe 
around him and to help him relate carefully 
observed facts into hypotheses. 





From this interchange of ideas, purposes and 
experiences a warm feeling of satisfaction issued. 
There was an eager request that provision for 
small round table discussions be made in future 
conferences, a feeling that each teacher had much 
to learn from the other. 

Another urgent call came that each teacher be 
asked to exhibit one piece of “‘sealing-wax-and- 
string” apparatus that he had constructed and 
found useful. 

A third suggestion was for an occasional 
regional get-together on the above two principles 
in between the annual conferences. 

Mr. Sanford asked that reports be sent him 
on the use of films in the classroom for different 
age levels. 


College Boards could be like that!” 


— Brenpa Lanspown, 
The Dalton School, 
New York City. 








SUMMER OFFICE HOURS | 

During the summer the office of the Secondary 
Education Board is open on a part-time basis only. | 
Mail will be attended to promptly, but anyone who 
wishes to come to the office should make an ap- 
pointment in advance. 

If the office telephone (BLuehills 8—5439) does 
not answer 

in Fuly, call Mrs. Pow: CUnningham 6-1947; 

in August, call Miss Osgood: BLuehills 8-1592. 

















NEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
RECORD CARD 


The Educational Records Bureau, 437 W. 59 
Street, New York 19, N. Y., announces that a re- 
vised form of the elementary school cumulative 
= card is ready for use. The price is five cents 
each. 














REPORT OF TWENTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


A report of all sessions of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board’s recent Twenty-third Annual Con- 
ference will be included in the Board’s Annual Re- 
port for 1948, which will be ready for distribution 
in May. Copies will be sent to all member schools 
and to all delegates who registered at the Confer- 
ence last month. Others may have copies without 
charge upon application to the office of the Second- 
ary Education Board, Milton 86, Mass. 
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A New Book in the Heath 


HISTORY ON THE MARCH 
Series 


(ALLAN NEVINS, General Consultant) 


Blazing a new trail... AMERICA IN THE WORLD 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: LANSING, CHASE, NEVINS 
Makers of the Americas (For Junior High School Grades) 


Lansinc, Cuase, NEVINS 


Builders of the Old “—— J or 6 An extension of American history in a world setting. Here 


 reenasdiag Rescetichtong: an is the text for a new course growing out of a new need. 

. Ceol Sard Dealing with the period 1776-1949, it fits America into the 
America — Land of Freedom world picture, and traces America’s experiences in world 
Hartman, Bai, Nevins affairs. America in the World provides the background for 
Grade 7 or 8 One-World teaching — a program for reading, study, dis- 


Teachers Guide and Pupils Progress cussion, and activities which will prepare students to meet 
— to accompany each text in the with interest and enthusiasm the challenge of today. 


Teachers Guide and Pupils Progress Book now available 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 























THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which parents may pay for 
the education of their children in monthly installments during the academic year while the school 
receives its fees in full at the beginning of each term. 


More than 325 schools and colleges have become Associates of The Tuition Plan and have 
thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to parents. 


The Tuition Plan may be used not only for tuition but also for all other fees listed in the 
school catalogue. 


The Tuition Plan increases enrollments, reduces bookkeeping costs and builds good will. 


The Tuition Plan is prepared to extend the use of its services to a limited number of additional 


schools effective September, 1949. Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested 
schools and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 424 Madison Ave. - New York 17, N.Y. 











